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Preface to the First American Edition. 
Ir cannot escape observation that the author of the 

following pages has been led, or has fallen into some 

have not 


errors, both of fact and inference. ‘These we 


thought it necessary in all cases to notice. Every candid | « 
reader will pronounce such errors inevitable, for from 
what class in any country is perfectly accurate infor- 
mation to be obtained? And in a new country of such 
extent as America, how must this difficulty be increased ! 
The book is given unaltered, and a few notes added 
where they appeared necessary to correct an erroneous 
impression. 

Candid accounts of ourselves are always acceptable 
and in this class we do not 
Not a few, 
will smile at his allusions to the “ influence of a court,” 


from intelligent travellers, 
hesitate to place Barrister Vigne. however, 
and when he argues the cause of the law of primogeniture, 


many will think his eloquence thrown away. In politics 


his views may not always chime in with the opinions of 


the reader; but taken altogether, the “Six Months in 
America,” may be admitted to be of a superior cast, 
when compared with the mass of books from the pens 
of British tourists who have visited us, and paid their 
expenses by publishing their crudities and abuse. 
Editor of the Select Circulating Library. 
cli 

READER, 

I witt not inflict upon you the penalty of 
or dedication, being fully persuaded that you would 
care for neither; and therefore if you are disposed to 
follow me to America, I will inform you at once, that 
after having seen the greater part of Europe, I went on 
board the packet, George Canning, on the 24th of March, 
1831, and sailed from Liverpool tor New York, with my 
note-book, sketch-book, gun, and fishing rod—alone, un- 
bewifed and unbevehicled, as a man ought to travel, and 
with the determination of being, as far as an English- 
man can be, unprejudiced ; and of seeing all I could of 
the United States in the space of about six months. 

Having said this, I beg of you to remember that I 
do not profess to tell you what may be seen in a year. 
I may be allowed to mention, that the George Canning 
is one of the best of the twenty-six pac ‘kets that sail 
from Liverpool to different parts of North America. 
Every possible comfort and every reasonable luxury is 
at the command of the passenger; and, whether he be 
confined to his state-room from the effects of sea-sickness, 
or indulging a most Atlantic appetite, and quatting 
champagne to the memory of Columbus, he cannot fail 
at the end of his voyage to be loud in the praises of her 
excellent commander, Captain Allyn. We saw an 
average number of young whales, but contrived to miss 
the icebergs and the sea-serpent ; and atter an excellent 
passage of twenty-three days (the voyage from Liverpool, 
at this season of the year, be ing scarcely ever less than 
thirty,) we sailed through the Narrows into the splendid 
bay of New York. T he passage so named is about three 
quarters of a mile in width, and defended by four or five 
hundred pieces of cannon. The most prominent object 
is a diamond-shaped fort, which appears to rise out of the 
water, and is called Fort La Fayette, because it fired its 
first salute in honour of that general, upon his arrival on 
the shores of America in 1824. The fort on the New 
Jersey side, as if in opposition to its French-named an- 
tagonist, is known by the very English name of Fort 
Tomkins. 

On the Long Island beach is seen New Utrecht, a 
small sea-bathing place, and celebrated as the spot where 
the British troops, under the command of Sir Henry 
Clinton, were landed without opposition, previously to 
their attack of New York in 1776. Numerous veasels 


preface 


of different sizes that had been detained outside by con- 
trary winds, were working their way through the Nar- 


rows at the same time, and presented a most animating 
spectacle. They were from all parts of the world; the 
sun shone full upon their white sails; the broad bright 
pine-streak reddened beneath his declining rays, and 
added a characteristic elegance to the appearance of the 
American ships, which, taken as a class, are certainly 


handsomer than those of any other nation. That the 
trim and figure of a British merchantman are usually 
inferior to those of America, is owing to the circum- 


stance of there being no tonnage-duty in America: and 
therefore, their ships are constructed for the carriage of 
a given number of tons with the greatest speed; but by 
the British method of rating their ships, a merchantman 
can be constructed so as to carry more than her legal 
tonnage without paying for it ; of which John Bull very 
properly takes advantage by swelling out his ships as 
much as possible, so long as he can avoid the liability of 
being charged at a higher rate. 

We had sc arcely entered the bay when the wind 
dropped; steam-boats were plying in all directions, and 
one of them coming along side, | was glad to avail my- 
self of her assistance, and arrived at New York before 
Within two minutes after I had landed I found 
myself in the Broadway, the principal strect and pro- 
menade in the city. At two o’clock on every fine day, 
all the fashion and too-gaily be auty of New 
York are to be seen there. It contains the finest shops, 
and altogether has a very live ly and city-like appearance, 
which, nevertheless, suffers considerab ly on account of 
the houses being mostly built of red brick. Its w idth, I 
should say, is about the same as that of Oxford-street; in 
length it is, or rather will be when finished, about three 
miles. The courts of justice hold their sittings in the 
city-hall, a large and handsome building of Massachu- 
setts white marble and brown free-stone, which stands 
in the centre of what is called the Park, a green open 
space on the side of the Broadway. The prison, a gloomy- 
looking structure, is too conspicuous, and excee dingly 
handy, being so near to it that a “ponte de ’i sospiri” 
might be thrown across from one to the other with great 
effect. But it is not in the contemplation of the most 
refined and magnificent works of art, that the European 
traveller in the United States must expect to derive his 
principal gratification. ‘The public buildings in New 
York for the different purposes of charity, education, 
and commerce, are very numerous; but there are non 
that can lay claim to his particular attention; in a few 
hours, with a little assistance from a cabriolet or an 
omnibus, he might see all that is worth his notice in the 
city, considered merely as a collection of buildings, con- 
taining 200,000 inhabitants. It is the extraordinary 
energy and urgency of commerce that will chie ‘fly at- 
tract his attention. The wharfS on the North river are 
flanked by superb steam-boats, daily and hourly em- 
ployed i in the conve yance of thousands; those on the East 
river, by double and triple lines of the most beautiful 
merchantmen; while the three streets which run sue- 
cessively parallel to them might be taken for one enor- 
mous warehouse, the pavement being ne arly blocked up 
with merchandise from eve ry country, and e xhibiting a 
rattling and somewhat dangerous contusion of carts and 
cranes, that is quite beyond a “ private gentleman’s be- 
lief,” till he has seen it. Although the actual namerical 
tonnage of the trade of New York is four times less than 
that of Liverpool, yet the appearance of bustle and busi- 
ness is far more striking at New York: the reason is, 
that there is so much more retail trade carried on in the 
latter city than in Liverpool, or any other city in the 
world. Innumerable boats descend the North river, 
laden with timber, or live and dead stock, and provisions 
for the markets of New York, and e arry back a petty 
and varied cargo of wearing appare l and other necessa- 
ries that are wanted in the interior. 

Although Philadelphia is a larger place, the balance of 
trade between New York and that city is usually, if not 
always, in favour of New York. Importe ‘d goods sold at 
Philadelphia, on account of the New York merchants 
are paid for in bills made payable at Philadelphia. | Th: 
banks at New York discount these bills, which as the y 
become due are satisfied on demand "y payment of spec ic; 
so that there is a constant flow of hard dollars from 
Philadelphia to New York. 

In order to see the city in perfection, the North river 
must be crossed, and a fine view is obtained from any of 


sunset. 


dressed 





on the opposite heights about Gowanus. On this head 
the British public will soon be satisfied. Before I quitted 
America, I was favoured with a sight of the most exact 
and admirable drawings to be used as materials for the 
next view at the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, which 
that of New York and its envi- 
as in London, they should all 
St. Paul’s church. 


I understood was to be 
rons. It is singular that, 
have been taken from the top of 
Unless I were anxious to write either an almanac ora 
guide-book, I think I need not here 
York ; reserving for another place any remarks that ap- 
ply generally to one city as well as another. I will 
merely add, that I should strongly recommend every one 
to visit the museum before he commences a tour; and 
that the city contains two excellent theatres, of which 
that in the Park is the more fashionable: I heard the 
English version of the “Cenerentola” performed in 
very good stile; I was de lichted with the singing of our 
countrywoman, Mrs. Austin, and I laughed heartily at 
the drollerics of Mr. Hac ki tt, who is an unrivalled mimic 
of the eccentricities of his countrymen. An Italian 
opera is confidently expected by the next season. At 
present the first society in New York, which is very 
good, is seldom to be seen at the theatre. In my ignor- 
ance, I was very much astonished the first evening I 
went there, at seeing a multitude of persons, who would 
have thought it a gross mistake not to have been taken 
for gentlemen, sitting occasionally in the front and almost 
always in the back seats of the with their 
hats on, in the presence ol ladies, scattered 
in different parts of the same box. 

Now, New York, if not the most refined, is certainly, 
strictly speaking, the fashionable place in_ the 
Union, and it is not to be that foreigners 
who have just landed from Europe and who very probably 
theatre on the first evening of their arrival, 


say mort about New 


dre ss clre le, 


who were 


most 
wondered at, 


go to the 
should thence imbibe 
best American manners. I have 

characteristic of the 
think there is great truth in the remark ; 
like it when it is so very common. ‘These republican 
De Courcys are very fond of wearing their hats: I never 
was at church in the United States, without observing 
individuals (I do not say many,) who would evidently 
have been very sorry to have been thought guilty of any 
impropricty, putting their hats on when the service was 
over, in the very body of the church. These are no 
trifles when considered as part of the national manners. 
But in the United States the re is no standard for man- 
ners: their political independence 1s oftentimes Imper- 
ceptibly identified with independence 0 f behaviour that 
unfavourable opimion, of 





strange and unjust ideas of the 
heard that common 

Americans; and J] 
but I do not 


sense is the 


procures for individuals an 
which the men and their minds are alike unworthy. 

It was the twenty-third of April, St. George’s day, 
when I left New York to commence my tour ; the mem- 
bers of the St. George’s Society were going to dine to- 
gether, and the huge banner of the saint was waving 
from one of the upper windows of the cits -hotel, as I 
emerged from the gloomy recesses, in enormous estab- 
lishments yeleped single -bedded rooms, and proceeded to 
the wharf where the New Brunswick steamers are to be 
found, and where it is coolly and most inte lligibly inti- 
mated to the traveller, in very large letters, that he can 
have * Transportation to Philade Iphia,” at a very trifling 
arily very large 
or even four 


constructed in the best 


expense. ‘These steam-boats are neces 
being frequently destined to carry three 
hundred passengers: they are 
manner for obtaining the greatest proportionate space and 
a free circulation of air 





They may fairly be said to be 


three-deckers. The working-beam is usually placed at 
a great he ight above the upp r-deck, and the whole of 
the engine is so much raised that no inconvenience 
arises from the heat of the boilers. When one of these 


steamers is seen approaching from a distance, the cen 


fusion of green and white galleries gives it very much 
The rapidity 


procured me a 


the appearance of a moving summer-house. 
with which we 
constant change of scene; the 
small villages, but I observed but few gentlemen’s seats 


moved across the bay 


banks were dotted with 


At a distance, on the right, stands the town of Newark, 
a considerable place, discernible by its white steeples. 
We passed Perth Amboy at the mouth of the Rariton 


river ; the first British settlement in New Jersey. The 


governor’s house, the picquet and guard-house, can be 





the rising grounds on the opposite bank. But ‘fo inelude 
a distant view of the city and the bay inthe same draw- 
ing, I should recommend a station on Staten Island, or 





seen from the river. The governor’s house resembles a 
Gloucestershire spinning mill. I was landed at New 


srunswick, where I found conveyances awaiting the ar 
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rival of the steamer in order to carry its passengers across 
the country to Bordentown. Notwithstanding that this 
road is one of the principal thoroughfares between New 
York and Philadelphia, yet I was fairly and quickly 
jolted into the conviction that although it was probable I 
should travel over many that were as bad, yet that I could 
not by any possibility find one that was worse. Allow- 
ances are to be made for the roads I afterwards saw, in 
the back settlements; but the condition of this one was 
really disgraceful. ‘There was a great deal of wood on 
every side; but it can hardly be called a forest, being 
what is here termed second vrowth wood. <A great part 
of these lands had been cleared by the earlier settlers, 
but were allowed to remain uncultivated, and to be over- 
grown whenever a soil of greater fertility and sufficiently 
prot cted, was discovered in the interior of the country. 
Bordentown, is a small, but neat and pretty village, 
banks of the Delaware. On the outskirts is a 
large and rather irregular brick building at the extremity 
of a court-yard, which is flanked by stabling and other 
outhouses, with extensive gardens and pleasure grounds 
behind them, laid out a Anglaise. This is the residence 
of the Count Surviliers, better known, in England at 
I was provided with an in- 


on the 


least, as Joseph Bonaparte. 
troduction to his excellency, and paid him a morning 
visit. His reception of me was exceedingly courteous. 
The instant he appeared, I was most forcibly struck 
with the very strong resemblance he bore to the later 
portraits of Napoleon. His person, I should say, Was 
rather larger; the expression of the eye was the same, 
though more subdued ; the same hair, the same shaped 
same contour of feature generally, with a 


head, and the 
should 


darker complexion, and a good set of teeth. I 
say, the principal difference was observable in the mouth, 
inclinable to the jocose than the 
conversation, which was car- 


which seemed more 
sanguinary. After som 
ried on in French, and turned chiefly on the subject of 
European travel, his excellency showed me his pictures, 
which are numerous and interesting. He has several 
fine Murillos, and a most beautiful Madona by Vandyke. 
He has many portraits of his own family ; among these 
is one of Napoleon in his coronation robes, and the well- 
known picture of the First Consul on horseback, crossing 
the Alps. I felt an emotion, which I will not attempt to 
de scribe, when, as we passed round the room, he paused 
before the latter picture, and drew my attention to it, 
remarking that it was the original by David. The 
cabinet of statutes and mosaics is also very fine, and the 
collection altogether by far the best in America. His 
excellency occasionally mixes in society both at New 
York and Philade Iphia, and talks without reserve of his 


former situation. “Quand j’estais roi d’Espagne,” 
“ Dans mes belles affaires,” are occasionally introduced 
in his conversation. By his advice I subsequently 


mounted the observatory in his grounds. Thence I en- 
joyed a very fine view of the country on the opposite 
of the Delaware, whose broad and tranquil stream 
was flowing beneath me; on the left, the river seemed to 
lose itself among the distant woods of Pennsylvania ; on 
a distance of about six miles, is Trenton, 


side 


the right, at 
made notorious by the daring passage of the Delaware, 
and the subsequent defeat and capture, of a body of Hes- 
sians, by General Washington, on the night of the 25th 
of December, 1776, during a violent storm, and when 
the danger ot the revolutionists was at Its crisis. 
Bordentown is about twenty-six miles from Philadel- 
phia. ‘The next day I proceed d to that city in a steam- 
boat, which stopped for passengers at every considerable 
village on the well-wooded, but flat and uninteresting 
banks of the river. At length Philadelphia makes its 
appearance, stretching for nearly three miles along the 
western side of a bend or angle of the river. This view 
is certainly a fine one, but it would be much improved 
lofty strue- 
are visible 


by the appearance of a few more steeples or 
tures. From the water two or three only 
above this immense assemblage of red houses; and yet 
il churches, a great num- 


institutions with- 


the city contains nine episce 
ber of publie buildings, and charitable 
out end. 

Great attention is paid to the edueation of the poorer 
classes: the constitution of declaring, 
“That the legislature shall, as soon as convenient, pro- 
establishment of schools, in such 


Pennsylvania 


vide by law for the 
manner that the poor may be educated without expense.” 
Philadelphia has been often described. The streets 


cross each other at right angles: those running parallel 
with the river are numbered, second, third, fourth, &c. ; 
the others usually bear the name of some fruit or tree. 
The word strect is usually omitted: in describing the 
way, a person would tell you that the place you were 
looking for was in Walnut, below fifth; Sassafras, above 


second; Mulberry, between seventh and eighth, &c. 
These streets run over a distance of two miles, from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill river, which enters the Dela- 
ware about seven miles to the south of Philadelphia. 
The Bank of Pennsylvania is a small building, but ele- 
gantly designed from the Temple of the Muses, on the 
Illyssus, near Athens. 

The new Mint of the United States was unfinished, 
but promised to be a chaste and beautiful building, on a 
larger scale from the same model. On the 4th of July, 
1776, the Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
afterwards read from the steps of the State-house, where 
the state courts of justice are now held. The room in 
which this took place had been fitted up for La Fayette 
in 1824, as the most appropriate place for levee tenure ; 
but when I saw it, it was occupied by workmen, who 
had instructions to replace every thing as it was when 
it acquired its present reputation. 

The Academy of Fine Arts much exceeded my ex- 
pectations. Although the most conspicuous pictures 
were those of American academicians, yet here and 
there the eye was attracted by a Vandyke, a Rubens, a 
Guercino, and a Salvator Rosa, or some good copies 
from them. ‘There were a few landscapes by Ruysdael, 
and a fine Murillo: the subject was the Roman daugh- 
ter. The productions from the English school, were 
portraits of John H. Powell, Esq. by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, of John Kemble, by Sir M. A. Shee, and another 
of Dugald Stuart, by Sir H. Raeburn. Any person con- 
versant with the pictures of this latter artist, would have 
recognised this, by the usual green colouring in the 
back-ground. ‘There were five admirable portraits by 
Mr. Stewart, the American artist, of the Presidents, 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
The best full-length portrait of Washington is that in 
the Faneuil Hall at Boston; but as a halt-length this is, 
I believe, considered the original. They were all re- 
markable for their easy and unsophisticated attitudes. 
Mr. Stewart has been dead about five years. Mr. Har- 
dinge has also very great merit as a portrait painter ; 
but Mr. Sully has the reputation of being the first in 
America. A portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by that 
gentleman, is a most successful imitation of the style of 
the late president. He exhibited also an excellent full- 
length portrait of General La Fayette; and Mr. Inman, 
a scarcely inferior artist, is at present employed in paint- 
ing another, of Mr. Penn, which will occupy a place be- 
side the General in the Hall of Independence. I also 
observed a composition-landscape, by Mr. Fisher, which 
had very great merit. It was well remarked in the pre- 
face to the catalogue, that so many of the pictures did 
not need indulgence, in comparison with that which had 
heretofore been cheerfully, and with justice, conceded to 
them. ‘This was very true of a large proportion of them, 
but some nevertheless, needed it not a little; and in fact 
had no business there. It is a pity that the Americans 
do not take warning by the constant outcry that for so 
many years has been justly raised against the swarm of 
portraits that annually cluster on the walls of Somerset- 
house. ‘They might well devote more of their time and 
talent to historical painting. With the exception of the 
“ Sortie from Gibraltar,” by Colonel Trumbull, and an- 
other very indifferent picture, there were, I think, no 
historical pieces in the room appropriated to modern 
events. The Americans cannot plead a want of sub- 
jects: the revolution is not half illustrated ; besides, they 
may depend upon it, portrait painting is a very aristo- 
cratical thing after all, and should not be generally en- 
couraged, on that account. In running over the walls 
of a modern exhibition-room, the eye is fatigued by its 
endeavours to avoid an encounter with the features of 
individuals in a new character, to which many of them 
never had the slightest pretensions, except upon canvass. 

The water-works on the Schuylkill are probably the 
finest in the world: they can scarcely be praised too 
highly for beauty of design, simplicity of construction, 
and real usefulness. A dam, sixteen hundred feet in 
length, is thrown across the river, by which the stream 
is backed up for several miles, and an enormous water- 
power thus created. The solid rock has been excavated 
in order to obtain what is termed a race; and by means 
of huge double forcing pumps, worked by immense 
wheels, the water is thrown up into an ample reservoir, 
fifty-six feet above the highest ground in the city. It is 
caleulated that each wheel and pump could raise one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand gallons in twenty- 
four hours, if allowed to play without intermission. The 
rising ground in the neighbourhood of the water-works 
affords the best and nearest general view of the city. 
Thence I visited the botanical gardens of Mr. Pratt, con- 
taining a very fine orangery, and a choice collection of 








exotics, and delightfully situated on the east side of the 
Schuylkill, which spreads out to a great extent immedi- 
ately beneath them, with banks wooded to the water’s 
edge. Ina very few years this fine scene is destined to 
be unnatured. By this time a rail-road is commenced, 
which will run from Philadelphia to Columbia, a distance 
of eighty-two miles : it will there join the great Pennsyl- 
vania canal, which has been finished nearly all the way 
from the eastern side of the Alleghany mountains. In 
order to pass these, a rail-road on inclined planes will 
be constructed ; by which the rich mineral productions 
on the western slope of the mountains, consisting chiefly 
of iron and bituminous coal of the finest quality, will be 
quickly forwarded to Philadelphia in any quantity. The 
greatest height of the Alleghany mountains in Pennsy]l- 
vania, is thirteen hundred feet. The rail-road I have 
mentioned, will pass at a short distance from the water- 
works; and therefore, in all probability, no very long 
period will elapse before the vicinity will become a coal- 
yard, 

The porcelain manufactory is not far off. I was told 
that the material was little inferior to that of Sevres, but 
I found the painting indifferent. French China is still 
preferred, and superiority cannot yet be expected in this 
department. 

In my way back to the city, I visited the Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania. This is the most extensive building in 
the United States. The front is 670 feet in length—very 
handsome, and bearing a baronial and gloomy appear- 
ance, in the style of our old English castles. Its area is 
a square, with a tower at each angle of the prison wall. 
It is intended that eight corridors should radiate from an 
observatory in the centre of the area, but only three are 
in use at present. ‘These contain the cells, and com- 
mand a free circulation of air, and a plentiful supply of 
water. ‘The only punishment adopted, is solitary con- 
finement. ‘This Penitentiary is too young an establish- 
ment to afford a perfect confidence in the opinions of 
those who are favourable to its system. The reports of 
the inspectors are, however, extremely encouraging. 
The first and present warder (Mr. Samuel R. Wood) 
was only appointed in June, 1829. This gentleman, 
who is well known as a kind of second Howard in his 
way, has visited many of the principal prisons in 
Europe ; and now finds employment for his talents and 
his humanity in, I believe, his native city. Every crime 
committed in the state of Pennsylvania, on this side of 
the Alleghany mountains, that is punishable by imprison- 
ment at all for the space of one year or more, is to be 
expiated by solitary confinement within this Peniten- 
tiary. That at Pittsburg, on the Ohio, receives those 
whose crimes are committed on the western side of 
the Alleghany. Every prisoner is allowed to work at 
his trade ; or if he have none, or one that he cannot fol- 
low in his cell, he is allowed to choose one, and is in- 
structed by one of the overseers, who are all masters of 
different trades. Mr. Wood, in his last report, gives it 
as his opinion, that a prisoner who has two years or up- 
wards to remain in prison, can, in his solitary cell, earn 
sufficient to clear all his expenses from his admission till 
his discharge. The Philadelphia system differs from 
that at Sing-sing, in the state of New York. At Sing- 
sing, the prisoners are brought out to work together, but 
are not allowed to speak to each other. At Philadelphia 
they never work together; and from the time of his ad- 
mission, one prisoner never sees, or speaks with another. 
My English ideas were not a little startled at first, when 
I found that high treason is expiable by solitary confine- 
ment for not less than three, nor more than six years ; 
and that the punishment for the second offence was soli- 
tary confinement for ten years. ‘Treason against the 
state of Pennsylvania is here alluded to. By the articles 
of the constitution, treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them ; or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason, but no attainder of 
treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, ex- 


cept during the life of the person attainted. Treason 
against the United States is a capital offence. Murder 


in the second degree, that is, guurder committed in a 
sudden quarrel, but without malice prepense, is punished 
by solitary confinement at labour for three, and not 
more than six years; for the second offence, for a period 
not exceeding ten years. The punishment for burglary 
is solitary confinement for not less than two, nor more 
than ten years; for the second offence, for a period not 
exceeding fifteen years. For robbery, or being accessary 
thereto before the fact, the period is for not less than 
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one, nor more than seven years; for the second offmes 
for a period not exceeding twelve years. Mayhem, kid- 
napping, horsestealing, perjury, &c. are all punished by 
solitary confinement for different periods. Almost every 
species of forgery, or aiding, abetting, or commanding 
the perpetration of a forgery, whether it be of the coin 
of the state, or have reference to the sale, utterance or 
delivery, or having i in possession the metallic plate used 
in the forging of any note of any bank incorporated in 
the state of Pennsylvania ; or forging, defacing, corrupt- 
ing, or embezzling any charters, gifts, grants, bonds, 
bills, wills, conveyances, or contracts; or defacing, or 
falsifying any enrolment, registry, or record ; or forging 
any entry of the acknowledgment, certificate, or endorse- 
ment, whereby the freehold or inheritance of any person 
or persons may be charged; or of counterfeiting the 
hand or seal of another with intent to defraud ; or the 
privy or great seal of the state of Pennsylvania, is pun- 
ished with solitary confinement for a period of not less 
than one, nor more than seven years ; and for the second 
offence, for a period not exceeding ten years. It is ex- 
pected that few offenders will run the risk of solitary 
confinement for a second time. 

When first received, the prisoner is left alone, and it 
seldom happens that he does not ask for a Bible, and 
work, after the lapse of a few hours. A Bible and a 
few other réligious bouoks are allowed him. In a few 
days the withdrawal of his employment is felt, and 
adopted as a punishment, with the most obstinate and 
hardened. The chapiain occasionally visits the prison- 
ers, and on Sundays he takes a station whence the 
words of prayer and exhortation can be heard by eve- 
ry prisoner in his cell, as they echo along the vaulted 
roof of the corridor. 

If any punishment can be said to be dignified, that 
of solitary confinement has a claim to that epithet. 
Justice to society is nobly done, not only in the remo- 
val of the prisoner in the first instance, but, secondly, 
by enabling him to return, as it were, to the world, a 
wiser and a better man. The end of solitary confine- 
ment is the reformation of the criminal, by obliging 
him to think who never thought before. If reflection 
can be awakened, and conscience can obtain a hear- 
ing, its advantages will be readily acknowledged. The 
prisoner is forced to commune with bis own soul; the 
all-powerful voice of ridicule is absent and unheard ; 
remorse is not stifled, and penitence is not put to 
flight, by the sneers of a dissolute companion: with 
no one to admire, and applaud his resolution to he 
“ game”—to submit, is the only alternative. 

In England the system could not, generally, I think, 
succeed. The effect of solitary confinement might be 
the same on the moral character of the prisoner, but 
unless something like a permanent means of getting a 
livelihood be secured to him, after his removal from the 
prison, the principal and best cbject of the punishment 
would not be obtained. This would be extremely dif- 
ficult in a country of smal! extent, with a superabun- 
dant population, and a supply of labour far exceeding 
the demand. The regenerated offender might, per- 
haps, contrive to avoid observation; but if necessity 
compelled hitn to labour for his subsistence, it is pro- 
bable that he would not find employment; and the ne- 
cessary consequence would be, that all his good reso- 
lutions would vanish at the approach of want. 

No country is so well adapted for the experiment as 
the United States of America, Enterprise is abroad 
in every direction, and labour is well paid. When the 
period of confinement is at an end, the criminal may 
wander to any corner of that vast continent,—and go 
where he will, the wages of industry are always at 
his command. He is in litt!e fear of being recognised 
by his fellow-prisoners, because no prisoner is allowed 
to see another. His former associates in crime are dis- 
persed, or in prison, or in the grave; and the hope that 


attended him in his cell is realised, by the facility of 


gaining a new character, and friends who are ignorant 
of his crime. It should be added to this notice of the 
Penitentiary, that every cell opens into a small paved 
court-yard, in which the prisoner can take exercise ; and 
that the system has not been found prejudicial to health 
of mind or body, as had been anticipated. 

I visited the Museum at Philadelphia, which is said to 
be the best in the United States. It contains a skeleton 
of the mammoth; a fine collection of Indian curiosities 
and American animals: the most extraordinary of these 
is, perhaps, a specimen of the gigantic raya or ray, or 
devil-fish, measuring twelve feet in length, by fifteen in 
breadth ; and weighing more than 2000 Ibs. _ In the gal- 
lery are arranged a number of portraits, chiefly of distin- 


guished Americans, which are said to be admirable like- 
nesses; but certainly not valuable as paintings. I was 
much better pleased altogether with the museum belong- 
ing to the Academy of Natural Sciences. It is much 
smaller than the other, but far more scientifically ar- 
ranged, 

The dock-yard at Philadelphia contained, when I 
visited it, a sixty-gun frigate, nearly finished, and the 
Pennsylvania, a four decker, with a round stern, also in 
an unfinished state, and destined to carry one hundred 
and forty-four guns. This enormous vessel is two hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, and fifty-eight across the 
main beam. Her timbers seemed light in proportion to 
her immense size; they certainly do not appear to be 
thicker than an ordinary British seventy-four. The 
great strength of the knees, hewever, is said to com- 
pensate for the apparent weakness of her other timbers. 
There were no workmen employed upon her, and salt- 
petre was strewed over her wherever it would lie. She 
is larger than the old Santissima ‘Trinidad, de stroyed at 
Trafalgar ; but not so large as a ‘Turkish ship of the line, 
launched, I believe, since the battle of Navarino. All 
the guns of the Pennsylvania will be thirty-two pound 
carronades on the spar-deck, and long guns on the 
others. Her anchor weighs more than 11,000 Ibs. With 
such a tremendous weight of metal, it is probable that 
she would not be able to stand the wear and tear of the 
long blockades in which many of our ships were em- 
ployed during the war. 

The timber of the live-oak, so called from its being ar 
evergreen, is supposed to be imperishable. This tree 
grows almost exclusively in the southern states ; but is 
annually becoming more scarce and valuable, as the ex- 
treme slowness of its growth cannot keep pace with the 
demand: the Americans will probably find themselves 
obliged to plant it, before another quarter of a century 
has elapsed. 

The following treatment of the different kinds of tim- 
ber used in the American navy is recommended in the 
report of the secretary of the navy for 1829. Live-oak 
should be immersed for twelve months in water, then 
taken up and placed under cover to protect it against 
sun, rain, and high winds. Its immersion is recom- 
mended by the fact that it renders it less liable to split. 
White-oak, which is inferior to the British white or 
navy oak, should be docked about eighteen months in 
fresh, or two years in salt water; then taken up and 
sawed into such sizes as may be required, then placed 
under cover for about two or three years. Yellow pine 
should be docked about twelve months; then taken up, 
sawed, and covered for two years. Mast timber should 
be immersed and covered in mud till wanted for use. 
All timber ought to be cut when the greatest portion of 
sap is in circulation, at some time from the first of No- 
vember to the end of February; it should then be im- 
mersed in water, and never taken out but early in the 
spring : and it was given as an opinion, that if all timber 
underwent this process, the ships might last double the 
time they otherwise would. 

I went to both the principal theatres, but did not think 
that either they or the performances were as good as at 
New York. I saw Mr. Cooper, the famed American 
actor, in some old play, of which I forget the name. 
His voice is extremely good: I remember that I thought 
him dignified, but rather stiff, without however being 
the least awkward in his acting. I also saw young 
Burke, as Doctor Pangloss. His acting I thought ad- 
mirable, and most humorous ; and his violin playing is 
quite extraordinary for his age. His tragedy is very 
little inferior to his comedy. ; : 


a 

The United States’ bank at Philadelphia is a beautiful 
building, being a copy from the Parthenon, with such 
alterations as were absolutely indispensable in order to 


render it fit for purposes of business. It has no side 
columns ; but the portico is a splendid specimen of the 
Doric. The Ionic pillars in the interior were brought 
from Italy. The present United States’ bank, was in- 
corporated by act of congress on the 10th of April, 1816, 
and is chartered till the 3d of March, 1836. It paid a 
bonus to government of 1,500,000 dollars. Its capital is 
35,000,000 dollars, divided into 350,000 shares of 100 
dollars each ; 70,000 shares were subscribed by govern- 
ment, which therefore became a proprietor of one-fifth. 
After a thorough investigation of the right of congress to 
pass an act of incorporation, this bank was first called 
into existence in the year 1791, when General Washing- 
ton was president; and its charter expired in the year 1811]. 
The two opposing parties of Federalist and Democrat had 
in effect begun to show themselves, though not exactly 
by those names, in 1787. In 1790, Mr. Hamilton, the 








secretary of the treasury, made his celebrated report on 
the state of the public debts contracted during the revo- 
lutionary war. He proposed that the debts of the conti- 
nental congress, and those incurred by the states indi- 
vidually, should be funded by the general government, 
and that the interest should be paid by taxes on articles 
of luxury, and on ardent spirits. This, it was thought, 
would give too much power to the federal government, 
in opposition to the rights of the states separately consi- 
dered ; and it was on account of their conflicting opinions 
respecting this federal measure, that the two parties who 
supported or opposed the new constitution, first acquired 
the names of federalist and democrat. Their first dif- 
ferences under these appellations, were on the bank 
question, which afterwards became, and is now to a cer- 
tain extent, a test of political principle. Its establish- 
ment had been opposed on constitutional grounds by Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison; by the former in the execu- 
tive cabinet, and by the latter in congress, and both dis- 
tinguished democrats. It was asserted that congress 
had no power to create corporations. The federalist 
was in favour of a liberal construction of the articles of 
the constitution, and an extension of the powers thereby 
vested in the federal assembly or congress of the United 
States, in opposition to what are termed state rights, or 
powers claimed separately by the states in their indi- 
vidual capacity. ‘The federalist was said to be friendly 
to Great Britain, and to be indifferent to the principles 
of the French revolution. He was in favour of the alien 
law, by which the president was enabled to compel sus- 
pected foreigners to leave the country ; and of the sedi- 
tion law, which provided for the prosecution and punish- 
ment of false and malicious accusations against the pre- 
sident and members of In fact, these méa- 
sures were passed by congress during the administration 
of John Adams, who succeeded General Washington, 
and was the second and last of the federal party elected 
to the office of president. ‘The regarded the 
principles of the federalist as far too aristocratical for 
the atmosphere of America. He was a strict interpreter 
of the articles of the constitution, and kept a careful 
watch, lest the federal government, in its united capacity, 
should usurp any powers which he considered as the 
rights and privileges of individual states. Under the 
overwhelming influence of the democrat principles, 
which have been on the increase and more from 
the first year of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency, the federalist 
party have experienced a great decrease in number, and 
their principles have lost much of their rigidity. In fact, 
the two parties may be said to be nearly extinet, even in 
and democrat being rarely 


congress, 


democrat 


more 


name; the terms federalist 
mentioned now. 

The federalist was always the enemy of universal suf- 
frage. He was for imposing a substantial qualification 
on every voter; on the principle that property, and not 
persons, should be represented. In Pennsylvania for in- 
stance, the right of suffrage is possessed by every free- 
man of the age of twenty-one years, who has resided in 
the state for two years next preceding, and who, within 
that time, has paid a state or county tax, assessed at 
least six months before the election; and a poll tax of 
fifty cents per annum, confers this right upon individuals 
who are not in circumstances to pay any other. That 
corruption to a great extent is generated by this system, 
is admitted on all hands; it is obviously a matter of 
course that it should be in democratic Ame- 
rica there are to be found ac- 
knowledge the real causes of their prosperity to be iden- 
tified with those that have prevented this system from 
figuring in its real colours; and who freely admit that 
it proceeds from a comparative exemption from taxes ; 
an unbounded extent of country; an admirable spirit of 
enterprise; a population not too large, anda conseq ue nt 
abundance of employment—not from the existence of a 
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thousands who readily 
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peculiar political system. 

But to return to the subject of the United States’ bank. 
When Mr. Jefferson and the democrats came into power, 
the renewal of the bank charter was discussed as a party 
question. At this period excitement was at its height ; 
and the federalists made themselves so conspicuous by 
their indiscriminating opposition to those measures of 
commercial restriction adopted by the democrats in 
power, against Great Britain, in compliance with the 
policy of the new French government, that they were 
considered by a large proportion of the American nation, 
as the apologists for the conduct of a country already re- 
garded in the light of a public enemy. Yet such was 
the general opinion of the good that had been diffused 
throughout the Union by the bank, that the question of 
the renewal of its charter, was only lost by the casting 
vote of the president of the senate, and by one vote in 
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i time I should arrive there, the 
sancti Mir. Madison; and} American summer would have been prevailing in that 
i ess during the} very unhealthy climate, and a stranger is almost certain 
1 Was previously op-| to be attacked by fever and ague. The voyage down 
|the river occupies five or six days; the voyage up the 
of the bank charter,| river is not performed in less than ten or twelve; and I 
15,000,000 | vas| was consoled by learning that the voyage is exceedingly 
d a number of] tedious, as the low banks offer no variety of scenery tor 
lin ny days—so much so, that upon rising in the morn- 
United States’?}ing, a person might almost be persuaded he had not 
dent trading,| moved from that part of the river where he had beea 
ordered the cur.| tle previous evening. I therefore determined to make 
‘ lj her re-|@ tour through part of Pennsylvania : ] had he ard 
st veal the | rate h of the beauty of the scene ry, ot the trout fishing, 
the 4 vank-| and “all that,” and accordingly having engaged a place 
. jatior institution | 142 the coach to Harrisburg, the capital of the State, I 
rnment,| Started by it, at the nondescript hour of two in the morn- 
, 1 of ne | credit} '™g, ane arrived at Harrisburg the same evening. The 
the United States| road lay through a well-cultivated, but not particularly 
ik. was es.| interesting country; at least I did not think so, for it 
, My istained| rained in torrents the w hole morning; and although I 
id an eff it] Was Inside the coach, one arm was compl te ly wet 
| through, in consequence of the oilskin panels being but 
, 1 | loosely fastened. The great heat of summer renders it 
as M thes nece ssary that the acy a es should be as airy as pos- 
sealed vs we | sible; the panels, which ar¢ made ¢ ither of leather or 
onl st | oilskin, are rolled up in dry weather, but the “ gentle- 
’ ' man in the corner” sometimes comes oft very badly on 
Phe n : a ae in-) a cold or rainy day. In addition to this, it must be re- 
eer by ashen a membered that the Amn rican ¢ aches usually carry ning 
5 ton the subject | side, and do not afford too much liberty to the legs. 
oclgigghicns ..|'The three passengers who sit in the middle, lean their 
the commercky” shoulders against a broad leather strap, which passes 
! but veculated upon , : 
across the coach; and as this occasionally gets unhooked 
aah ‘ pith coe in passing over a forest road, their he ads aré instantly 
ul 0 1S! thrown in contact with the stomachs of those who are 
of | MeBECE OPIN-) behind them 
t end of estab ‘The most considerable place we passed was Reading, 
) ( This 1s SUP-| which has much the appearance of a second rate country 
th reumstance Off town in England. Viewed from the Sunbury road, by 
bills issued by| which I returned to it in my way back to Philadelphia, 
{ t allthe others.} its situ ition, in a fine surrounding country, appears to 
ce to oblige the bank] much greater advantage. We passed no other place of 
it te INCOM-| note but Lebanon ; in the vicinity of which is to be found 
1 it, that if the) come of the finest arable land in Pennsylvania. Har- 
t urable] pisburg is delightfully situated on the Susquehanna. It 
the stat it is} was here for the first time I saw that beautiful river; in 
ad contract all the! broadth about three quarters of a mile. Its clear and 
{ il of an inequality] shallow stream is not really slow, but at a little distance 
cnt was designed! jt appears as tranquil and unruffled as the surface of a 
ed tempt to per-| jake, Lmmediately opposite to Harrisburg is an island, 
i r, pursue this yn either side of which a long wooden bridge is thrown 
that all reasoning and}, the opposite bank of the river. Harrisburg is the 
“in the advanta; capital of Pennsylvania, and is a thriving, neat and 
il onterred on the! nretty-looking town, containing about four thousand in- 
of a considerable} habitants. ‘The house of assembly, or capitol, as it is 
wer cent. Which willl always called in America, is built on an eminence. ‘The 
that m e oh ittings of the senate and house of representatives of 
ishment to be} Pennsylvania were held first at Philadelphia, then at 
don t credit of the} Lancaster, and subsequently for nearly the last twenty 
, has been proposed by] years at Harrisburg, which, from its central situation, 
bis undred agents are]jjas been found much more convenient. ‘The chamber 
nsacting the affairs] where the representatives hold their sittings is very large, 
the cnormous crease] with separate desks for every two or three members, 
the government by disposed in a semicircle, in the same manner as the 
I tional bank, would] French chamber of d puties. ‘he chair in which the 
the power that would be waker sits was filled by the celebrated patriot John 
its control the dispen-| Hancock, when he presid d in the assembly, by the 
ms to th rount of at least linembers of which the declaration of independence was 
thes ences are! sioned in the state house at Philadelphia. The senate 
how suc! plan} and representatives had just finished their sittings, after 
‘ rnin itl havine passed only two hundred and _ sixty-seven acts. 
rate iT saw a list of them. They chiefly related to internal 
yi taken al ther, the | improve ments ; and many of them made honourable pro- 
! son is during the} vision for old soldiers, or the widows and families of old 
( then frequent} soldiers, who had served in the revolutionary war. An 
respect Ew unfortunate, as} expe riment, which would have been deemed serious in 
y—but I partly recom-fan older country, was on the eve of trial; an act had 
e promenade in Washington} been passed for levying a tax on personal property 
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about six o’clock on the afternoon of a fine day, was} value of the land. 
most richly deserving of a better place of parade. I can-| however, enjoyed an immunity, of which the present 
not in conscience assert that, as far as it went, I thought | measure was intended to divest him, by making him 
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promenade inj 
—and I could not but remark,| made once every three years. The annual tax is at the rate 
that the display of beauty and elegance to be seen there} of one, two, or three dollars the acre, according to the 


s| it equal, and yet I am scarcely willing to pronounce it 
inferior, to the splendid cortége of Kensington gardens. 
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i throughout the state. The bulk of the taxes had hitherto 
been paid by the land owners, and a new assessment 


The owner of personal property only, 


pay a tax of one dollar in a thousand. Every individual 
will be obliged to swear to the amount of his personal 
property ; and should he be supposed to swear falsely, an 
officer will be empowered to compel the production of 
any deed, bond, note, or bill, or of any writing being 
evidence of a debt owing to him. However, the general 
opinion seemed to be, that the graceless impost would 
be acquiesced in as one of fairness and necessity. On 
account of the enterprise of canals, railroads, and other 
iunprovements, the state debt of Pennsylvania is larger 
than that of any other of the Union, amounting to 
14,463,161 dollars,—the debt of New York amounting 
to nearly 9,000,000 dollars. The individual state debts 
are very likely to be increased rather than diminished, 
in the end; but as no state debt has in any instance 
been increased except for the purposes of internal im- 
provements, the augmentation of the debt will but add 
eventually to the prosperity and wealth of the state. 
Suppose any state, New York for instance, were to bor- 
row 4,000,000 dollars for some public work, as a canal 
or railroad, at a fixed rate of interest, and that the capi- 
tal borrowed were to be reimbursable in the year 1850. 
Such a rate of tonnage would be levied on the canal or 
railroad as would, after payment of the interest, leave a 
sinking fund available for the redemption of the capital 
borrowed, and the state would be left in possession of a 
large tract of country rendered productive and valuable 
on account of the additional facility afforded for the 
carriage of produce to market. Once only since the for- 
mation of the constitution, and during the presidency of 
John Adams, has a direct and general property-tax been 
imposed by the federal government in time of peace. 
The view from the dome of the capitol at Harrisburg 
is very fine; but a much better is obtained from the 
summit of a hill about a mile behind the town, although, 
perhaps, the town itself is not seen to such advantage. 
A great part of the surrounding country is very well 
cultivated; corn-fields, pasture and woodlands, are dis- 
tributed over hill and hollow; and occasionally here and 
there is perceived a small farm-house, of a neater and 
more English appearance than any I had yet seen. On 
every side the landscape is terminated as usual by a 
boundless forest. ‘The Susquehanna seems to lose itself 
through a gap in the Blue Mountains; and throughout 
the whole of its course, which is visible for a great dis- 
tance, its banks and beautiful islands are clothed with 
the richest foliage to the water’s edge. I proceeded 
along the north bank of the river towards Duncan’s 
Island, and after a ride of eight or nine miles, I arrived 
at the gap [ have just mentioned. Its scenery forcibly 
reminded me of the Rhine at Drachenfells. The ab- 
rupt and lofty hill on the left is not surmounted bya 
“castled crag,” but it overhangs, perhaps, a nobler river, 
whose banks are covered with the forest trees of America, 
instead of being formally scarped for the culture of vines, 
trimmed like gooseberry bushes. At a short distance 
from the gap, the river is crossed by an enormous 
wooden bridge of eight arches, which is very nearly 
half a mile in length. The bridges in America are 
usually of wood, of admirable construction, neatly painted, 
and covered over like many of the bridges in Switzer- 
land. The piers are of stone of great size, and buttressed 
towards the stream. ‘his bridge is the largest of the 
kind I have seen any where. 

In tac garden of the inn, or tavern, as it is usually 
called, is an Indian tumulus, about fifteen feet in height, 
hemispherical in shape, and evidently once much higher. 
These tumuli are to be seen in various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in fact, in all parts of America ; often two are 
found at no great distance from one another. At Liver- 
pool, in that state, are two of them, about three quarters 
of a mile apart ; but one had been ploughed over by the 
gothic proprietor of the soil. At first it is not diffi- 
cult to infer from this, that a great battle had taken 
place in the vicinity, and that each party had adopted 
this place for the burial of the dead,—that universally, 





and eternally distinguishing characteristic between man- 


kind and those of the brute creation that make the 
nearest approaches to humanity. Where, however, they 


are found singly, the researches of Mr. Jefferson and of 
others induce us to believe that they were heaped together 
upon other occasions. 
Jefferson conjectures that there might be as many as a 
thousand skeletons; and appearances indicated that it 
had derived its origm and enlargement from a custom of 
collecting the bones of the dead on the spot at different 
times. 
confusion of relative position ; the bones of the most dis. 
tant parts of the body being crowded together. 


In one which he opened, Mr. 


They were deposited in layers, but in the utmost 


Those 


of infants and half-grown persons were found among 
them. These tumuli are sometimes composed of earth, 
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dual and sometimes of loose stones, like the cairn and carnedd} through the ends and emerging close to the inn. it able 1 to the artist, but so pleasing to the eye as a many- 
onal of Scotland and Wales. is wadeable i in every part, and swarms with trout, some| tinted picture. There are plenty of pines on the Alle- 
y, an The conjecture, that they were either raised over the| of them weighing more than three pounds. ‘Those killed} gheny, but there is also an immense assemblage of other 
n of dead in battle, or in accordance with the custom sup-| with a fly, do not average more than half a pound in} trees. A lady informed me, that being desirous of sendi 
eing posed by Mr. Jefferson, is the more probable, on account weight ; but it is no uncommon occurrence to kill five | to England specimens of the different woods of this pa 
1eral of the bones being always found in quantities. The} or six dozen in two or three hours. When [ was ther ,; of the country, she collected fifty-two without any diffi- 
ould European tumuli, of whatever age or nation, have either and in fact during the whole time I passed in Pennsyl-| culty; but there gr more than these. ‘The prin- 
On been heaped up over the ashes of some distinguished} vania, the season was early, and the weatlier cold and il ipal material of th n navy i I have before | 
ther person, or are found to contain but a few coffins, of rough- unfavourable, so that I killed but very few fish. A|noticed, afforded by the lis ik, so called from its being 
rger hewn and loose stone. In America, I believe, none are| severe walk of twenty-five miles through the forest, and/an evergreen, and from its elasticit xt e durability | 
x to supposed to cover the remains of one person only, deeply | across a range of hills known by the name of the Seve n| id other generous propert ] leaf of t en 
ting buried as in woo the superincumbent mass ; Mountains, brought me to Beltont large and thriving | resembles the ilex of Spain and England. but is rather 
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im. the surface. Arrows and other implements of war are|in America. Spring cree . in particular, contains an|dock-yards of the [ 
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the use of milk, were introduced as far back as we have] man to live: he talked so well, that although the whole| "0h in consequence of the brilliant assemblage of | 
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ain Northern Europeans.” They differ from all the other} From Belfont I pre ceeded on foot over the mountains to] 7 in, that resounded from at if 
ly Indian tribes in their language, disposition, and habits Philipsburg h, on the western slope of the Allegheny ridge.| "OC"! '"' spot where I had sat « nt yself 
‘< of life. He thence infers the probability of their having|The distance was about twenty-cight miles. After [I soon afterwards passed the Moshanan creek, in 
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P. and adds, “that among all the other inhabitants of} creek, I arrived at the foot of the Alleghanies. They|any quantity of trout he please Besid e bridge, } } 
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ly of climate, or unequal progress of improvement, we must} ted part of the ridge in Pennsylvania does not, as I have] ba kwoodsman ; just suc ( ras Leathersto 
t, pronounce them to be descended from one source—the said be fore, exceed 1300 feet; but at the other peak, infing, In Mr. Cooper’s novel. He ll take his rifle and 
r. north east of Asia.” It may be here added, that Cuvier, Virginia, it rises to 3950 feet above the level of the at} his knapsack, and frequent hsent himself for weel 
L when speaking of the moufion of the Blue Mountains,| western rivers, being two or three hundred feet | ih rjat a time in search of ( If he kill cel » wil 
e informs us, that it is the only quadruped of any size, the}than Ben Lomond. The high | on the Roc cky le rry off the skin, a ip the venison in a secure 
r. discovery of which is entirely modern, and gives it as Mountains is the highest mountain in tl Unit >| pla ce, and from intimat icquaintance with the j 
a his opinion, that perhaps it is only a Siberian goat that] and attains an elevation of 12,500 feet. een W; ch] mountains, and every settler who lives in them, no long 
e has crossed the icc. ington, the highest of the White Mountains, is 234] time elapses be‘ore he can command any assistance he 
.. = feet in height ; Mansfield, in Verm the most of of] may require. ‘The principal tenants of the forest are 
n The junction of the Susquehanna and Juniata rivers|the Green Mountains, is somewhat | t} Ben | the cougar or painter, (panther) as it is very improperly 
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¥ breadth. In some places its thickly forested banks rise| the side of the mountain, and after a walk of about|sum, red rrey fox Mle deer, which in sot | 
8 toa great height above the gloomy-looking stream, whose} three hours and a half, I was in full contemplation of plac is very abundant, is the cerous virginianus, ' 
y dark placidity is occasionally disturbed by small rapids, the most extensive forest view I had ever yet beheld.| es unknown in Europe, of a size between the red 
f or falls, as they are termed, though they hardly deserve} 1 have seen many of the dark and impenetrable pine|and common fallow deer, with a small palmated horn. 
r the name... I observed a sunken raft, and one solitary | forests in the north of Europe, where the mountains are| Beside this there are but two species of deer found in 
4 fish hawk (osprey). The road continues along the side} far higher, and the scenery proportionably grander, but} — astern states—the moose deer, or great Siberian 
. of the Juniata for several miles; it then leaves it, and|I never remember a forest so interminable as that I am|elk, and the American elk, four of which were exhibited 
t conducts the traveller to Lewistown. I observed nothing} speaking of. One small patch of cultivation was p wth n 4 pert some years ago under the coined name of ' 
f remarkable in this place. Its situation, however, is pic-j ceivable in a very distant valley, called, 1 believe, Penn’ s| wapiti, and which have bred very well in England. 
t turesque, as it is surrounded with abrupt hills and rising} Valley. The vast thickets of Norway, Swe di n, and| Other kinds of deer, and goats, and she ep, and an ante- 
t grounds of different elevation, with plenty of forest, as Russia, are chiefly of pine trees, and are grand andjlope from the Rocky Mountains, are exhibited in the 
A usual. The distane e from Lewistown to a place called] gloomy enough, but sometimes tiresome from their] Zoological museum. ‘The reindeer is found in the colder 
, Brown’s Mills, is not more than five miles. Here I}monotony. Nature has painted them with her usual|latitudes of Lower Canada, where it exists in large 
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and a most delicious trouting stream, running rapidly| pared to that of a drawing in Indian ink, equally credit-| mous horns, which Humboldt considers as a distinct 
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species, is very common in the forests and plains of 
New California. He thinks it probable that the horns 
which were displayed by Montezuma to the companions 
of Cortez, as objects of curiosity on account of their im- 
mense size, belonged to this animal. A species of the 
same genus as the European chevreuil, or roebuck, is 
also found in Canada and some of the states. It is 
larger, and longer eared than the Eeropean animal. 
Of the cervus virginianus, or common deer of America, 
a single hunter will sometimes kill two or three in a 
day ; but will more often go without a shot, as they are 
very wild, and their sense of smelling exceedingly acute. 
A still day is unfavourable; a windy day is the best, as 
the sportsman can then come very near them on the 
windward side. ‘The cougar is their greatest enemy, 
but is luckily not very common. A few years ago an 
American gentleman who had taken up his shooting- 
quarters at the tavern I have just mentioned, wounded 
a deer, and tracked it by the blood. On coming up with 
it, he observed a cougar on the animal; he fired, and 
had the satisfaction to see it drop dead. When he ap- 
proached, he saw another, that had crouched behind the 
body of the deer. He disabled him, and killed him with 
the third shot. As he was returning, he killed another 
deer, and brought all the four skins with him to the 
The old Englishman showed me the scalp of a 
a cou- 


tavern. 
deer that had been killed during the last season : 
gar was in full pursuit of him; and the deer took to the 
water close by the tavern. ‘The cougar sprang on him 
in the water, but made off when he saw one of the old 
man’s sons approaching with a rifle, from which the 
poor deer received his death-wound immediately after- 
wards. I found that there was a penalty of five dollars 
for killing a deer at this season of the year. 

The winged game of these forests are—the wild tur- 
key, which, being pursued with avidity by the sports- 
man, is becoming more scarce every day: it is larger 
than the tame turkey, and its plumage closely resembles 
that of the dark-coloured domesticated bird, but is rather 


more brilliant; the pheasant, which is a species of 


wood-grouse ; the partridge, which should rather be 
termed a quail, but which is, in fact, as I have hereafter 
noticed, neither one nor the other; the woodcock, snipe, 
pigeons, and wild fowl, in great abundance. 

The largest snakes found in these forests, are the rat- 
tle-snake, the copper-head, or moccasin-snake, so called 
from its yellow colour, resembling that of the moccasin, 
or Indian sandal; and the black-snake. The latter 
grows to the length of seven or eight feet, and even 
longer. It moves with great rapidity, is a species of the 
boa-constrictor, and its habits and manner of taking its 
prey are similar to those of that tremendous reptile. 
The bite is not poisonous. The copper-head is a very 
dangerous snake, as it gives no warning like the rattle- 
Its name is its description, as far as it goes. Its 
The rattle-snake is too well 
it invariably raises its 


snake, 
length is about three feet. 
known to need much description : 
tail and rattles before it strikes, so that, in general, it 
can be easily avoided. ‘The Indians consider this as 
proof of its ‘noble nature, and accordingly they never 
destroy it, believing that it has something divine in it. 
A large rattle-snake would measure four feet in length, 
perhaps, or a little more, but is very thick in proportion. 
When about to attack, it suddenly coils itself! with the 
middle of the coil, and 
can strike from nearly its wh« It is a very 
spirited animal; and trom its moving but slowly out of 
the way, is destroyed with little difficulty. Much has 
been said of the extreme danger of its bite, and of the 
number of persons bitten; but like the accidents from 
canine madness in England, they are far more often 
heard of than met with. It is most probable that a per- 
son would dic, unless immediately assisted —or have at 


tail raised, and rattling in the 
’ 


le length. 


all events a very narrow escape, if bitten on any part of 
the body that happened to be naked; but if struck 
through his clothes, so great a proportion of poison is 
by thein absorbed, or prevented from coming in contact 
with the blood, that the bite, if taken in time, is not 
dangerous. 

It is a well known and singular fact, that the body 
of a person bitten, will sometimes change whilst under 
colour of the snake 


the influence of the poison, to the 
he rattle-snake weed 


that bit him. The plant called t 
(bidens frondosa) is a remedy used by the Indians, and 
sometimes, I was credibly informed, with great effect. 
The leaves and root are boiled in milk and used as a 
poultice; the milk is also taken internally. In Mr. 
Pratt’s botanical garden at Philadelphia, I saw a speci- 
men of another plant which is also considered efficacious 
polygela senaga) called by the French “ Pherbe a ser- 


pente a sonnettes.” It grows in damp and shady parts 
of the woods, to a height of about two feet; has a small 
pointed leaf, and a single fusiform root, resembling a 
piece of stick-liquorice. I was, however, assured by a 
physician of eminence at Philadelphia, that the only 
remedy he had never known to fail, was the speedy ap- 
plication of a cupping glass to the wound, and a large 
tea spoonful of ammonia in a wine glass filled with 
water, administered every hour till the symptoms took 
a favourable turn. It is well known that hogs soon 
destroy every snake in the woods around a settlement. 
They eat them, and are seldom known to suffer from 
the bite, owing, it is said, to the quantity of fat in their 
system. Almost every wild animal is their enemy ; 
small birds will often peck at them, although at the 
same time credence is certainly to be given to the sto- 
ries of fascination or terror by which small animals, 
such as squirrels and birds, are sometimes rendered un- 
able to escape from them. Deer will crush them to 
death, by jumping on them with all their four feet 
brought close together. I was frequently told that rat- 
tle-snakes were common bere and there; but still I 
never saw one: the fact is, that they generally lie con- 
cealed. A person travelling in the woods, will some- 
times come suddenly upon fifty or a hundred of them 
basking on the rocks. They all retire as the cold 
weather approaches, and lie torpid during the whole 
winter; so that a sportsinan is in no danger from them. 
A French gentleman, who a year or two ago was shoot- 
ing grouse very early in the season, on the mountains 
in New Jersey, was suddenly struck near his hip by a 
rattle-snake of the largest size; thanks to his loose 
fustian trowsers, the fangs did not touch him; the 
brute could not extricate itself, and hung upon him till 
stunned by repeated blows from his gun. 


—_— 


Philipsburg is rapidly increasing, under the advan- 
tages of English superintendence: it centains about 
eight hundred inhabitants in the town and environs. It 
is almost exclusively the property of one English gentle- 
man, who is master of nearly 70,000 acres in that part 
of the country. While I partook of his hospitality, I 
was agreeably surprised by the circle of English society, 
which I found collected under his roof. Several English 
have made Philipsburg their place of residence. Its 
advantages consist in a remarkably healthy situation on 
the western slope of the Alleghanies, where the descent 
is so gradual as to be hardly perceptible ; an easy and 
constant communication with Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio; excellent trout-fishing, and shoot- 
ing in the forest; a very cheap market (a sheep or deer 
can be bought for a dollar), and excellent medical ad- 
vice. Uncleared land may be purchased at one, two, or 
three dollars an acre. 

The large beaver dams in this neighbourhood afford 
the finest pasture imaginable. They run for several 
miles along the side of the Moshanan creek. What is 
now called a beaver dam, is not merely the fence or dam 
which that industrious animal had thrown across the 
stream, but the whole meadow over which the water 
was spread in consequence of its being arrested in its 
course. The beaver was held sacred by the Indians, 
and their habitations were probably undisturbed for 
centuries. The stream, when checked in its career by 
the dam which those extraordinary animals had con- 
structed, found its level, of course, in every nook to 
which it could gain access; and trees and shrubs rotted 
away with so much moisture. As the beaver was de- 
stroyed, or driven out by the progress of civilization, 
the dams gave way, and the stream soon returned to its 
former channel, and the bottom of the pond or dam is 
converted into a fine meadow, exceedingly valuable for 
the purposes of the grazier. A person may travel 
through the forest for many miles, and will suddenly 
emerge upon a green open space, with scarcely a tree 
or shrub upon it, although at the same time it be sur- 
rounded by a leafy wall of the loftiest forest trees. An 
English gentleman had just commenced a farm on one 
of these dams, and I rode about six miles through the 
woods to visithim. The place had much the appearance 
of an English park, which deer and other wild animals 
would frequently cross, and sometimes within rifle-shot 
from his window. It was more than a mile in length, 
with the shape and appearance of a billiard table. 

At Philipsburg, and in the neighbourhood, are several 
iron works. I visited a curions screw manufactory 
there: the machine for heading the screws was invented 
on the spot, and probably there is not such another to be 
found any where. It turned out about sixty screws in 








a minute, and finished them off with a neatness that 
would excite the surprise even of a mechanist. 

I have before mentioned that Philadelphia will shortly 
be connected with the Ohio river, by means of the Co- 
Jumbia rail-road, from which the great Pennsylvania 
canal will soon be finished to the foot of the Alleghany 
mountains, where it will be joined by another rail-road, 
which will pass the mountains, and communicate with 
Pittsburg. Another rail-road will, most probably, be 
constructed, so as to intersect the same canal a little 
above Huntingdon. It will come from the bituminous 
coal district, which lies about Philipsburg and Clearfield 
county, and is spread over a great extent of ground on 
the western slope of the Alleghany. Plenty of stone or 
anthracite coal is to be found in many parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in vast quantities; but the bituminous coal 
used in the transatlantic cities is supplied either from 
Liverpool, from Nova Scotia, or from Virginia. The 
particles of the Virginia coal, however, are too much 
divided, and it more resembles the coa! used by a black- 
smith, than the Newcastle coal. I have understood that 
bituminous coal has been lately discovered, although in’ 
very small quantities, in Pennsylvania, on the eastern’ 
side of the mountain. The anthracite coal throws out 
a very powerful heat, but is very troublesome and un- 
manageable, requiring a long time before it will kindle 
properly ; burning without flame or smoke, and creatifi 
an unpleasant and rather unhealthy dryness in the a 
mosphere of a room. An experiment had been succegs- 
fully tried in New York, by which the anthracite coal” 
had been rendered subservient to the purposes of the 
steam-engine. It was contrived that a stream of hy- 
drogen-gas, generated by part of the engine, should flow 
constantly over the burning coal, so that a powerful 
flame was thus fed under the boiler. But in all cases 
where a manageable fire is required, the bituminous 
coal is far preferable. By means of the Philipsburg 
rail-road, the whole country will be supplied with this 
valuable mineral, at a very moderate expense, from the 
inexhaustible stores on the western slope of the Alle- 
ghany. ‘The necessity of making cheaper iron is be- 
coming daily more imperative in the United States. 
For this end, to say nothing of the carriage of timber, 
the Philipsburg rail-road will be very advantageous, as 
it will bring down the coal to be converted into coke, to 
be used in the smelting furnaces; and it will pass 
through the midst of the Juniata iron district, where 
more than twenty forges and furnaces already exist in 
full activity ; and whose increasing importance calls for 
a more adequate and expeditious mode of conveyance 
than it at present commands. The whole country will 
be much benefited ; and independently of the real and 
lasting advantages to he gained by the construction of 
the Philipsburg rail-road, an early attention to the plan, 
from the proper quarter, will be but justice to the exer- 
tions of a gentleman, who, with his brothers before him, 
has devoted time and capital to the enterprise, and has 
called into existence a highly respectable community, 
and the most thriving and useful settlement in the back 
woods of Pennsylvania. 

—<— 

I left Philipsburg, and returned to Belfont, whence I 
took the road to Northumberland. In about six hours I 
again came in sight of the Susquehanna, flowing through 
an extensive valley, with its lofty southern bank robed to 
the very summit by a covert so thickly interwoven as 
to be absolutely impassable. I proceeded down the side 
of the river till I arrived at the ferry at Dunnsburg. 
Here I met with a piece of singular incivility and im- 
pudence. The insolent young Charon allowed me to 
place my luggage in his leaky bark; but as I was pro- 
ceeding to take my seat, he “ calkilated,” with the most 
disagreeable twang (at least I thought so) that I had 
yet heard, “that I must pay him a fip (five-penny bit) 
before I put my foot into his boat.” It was all in vain 
that I pointed to my portmanteau, intimating that it 
would be “ assets” for the payment of my passage to the 
other side. Nothing would satisfy him but my fip be- 
forehand ; and I was obliged to pay it. It appeared that 
some stage-passengers had gone off without paying, and 
he did not wish to be cheated a second time. ‘The guard 
who arrived with the mail, was so enraged at his con- 
duct, that he actually took out one of the horses, crammed 
him through the river, and arrived safely on the other 
side with the letter-bags. 

Within a mile or two of Dunnsburg, are some Indian 
tumuli ; but I did not stop to see them. I travelled on- 
ward through a most delightful country, abounding in 
black-oak ; the bark of which is sent down the river, 
and shipped off in great quantities for England, where it 
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is used in dying. I enjoyed a very fine view from 
the hill over which the road passes near Moncey ; 
but I afterwards saw the same prospect to much greater 
advantage from Northumberland. This place contains 
about two thousand inhabitants, and is most delightfully 
situated on the neck of land that separates the northern 
and western branches of the Susquehanna. ‘The cele- 
brated Dr. Priestley spent the latter years of his life in 
this place. He died about twenty-five years ago. I was 
assured by an old and intimate friend of his, who was 
with him but a few months before he died, that there 
was great foundation for a prevalent belief, that for some 
months previously to his death, he changed his opinions 
in favour of the divinity of Christ. 

Good land, in a state of cultivation, is worth twenty, 
thirty, forty, or even a hundred dollars the acre, in this 
part of the country. The average profit of land amounts 
to twelve and a half per cent. Thirty bushels of wheat is 
a good crop. The wages of the married labourer are 
fifteen dollars a ménth (the United States dollar is equal 
to 4s. 6d.) Single men, who board at the house of their 
employer, receive but ten. Where I made inquiry, I 
found the rate of labourers’ wages to be much the same 
throughout the States. 

I crossed the western branch of the Susquehanna by 
a new and handsome wooden bridge, built as usual on 
stone piers. Its length was 1316 feet, and it cost 70,000 
dollars. I then immediately ascended the heights on 
the other side. From them I had a full view of both 
branches of this “shining river,” an appellation 
which none deserves better than the Susquehanna. I 
preferred the scenery around Moncey to that in the di- 
rection of Wyoming. The sun was declining behind 
the precipice on which I stood, which was thrown more 
and more into shade, as the red rays glanced through 
the pines on its summit, and swept downward into the 
broad and beautiful valley beneath me. The windings 
of the river were visible to a great distance. Although 
considerably larger, it strongly reminded me of the 
Thames seen from Richmond-hill. Its tranquil lake-like 
stream meandered through the country, encircling seve- 
ral islands: at one time gliding in silence through the 
forest, or emerging to roll its waters over a rich and ex- 
tensive meadow, it freshened every thing in its course ; 
ane when it had fully performed the task of ornament 
and usefulness allotted to it by nature, it seemed to lose 
itself through a gap in the Blue Mountains, from which 
in reality it issued. 

Beautiful as it is, yet, were this England, I could not 
help thinking, how different would be the appearance of 
the country! Iam gazing on a view, as splendid as 
any one of the same character I ever beheld in any 
land,—I see before me a noble river, winding fits way 
through an exquisite landscape, of hill and dale, and 
wood and verdure, abounding in every resource that 
could make a country life agreeable; but it is in vain 
that my disappointed eye roves over the scene, and rests 
on the most magnificent situations for park and palace : 
where, thought I, are the “ stately homes of England ?” 
—where is the marble-fronted hall, and the village church 
beside it, with its spire pointing to the heavens? The 
powerless genius of embellishment wanders disconsolate 
along the beautiful banks of the Susquehanna, and bit- 
terly complains that he is fettered by the spirit of demo- 
cracy. 

I am far from meaning to infer in the above passage, 
that there is any lack of churches in the United States. 
On the contrary, they are numerous. As an English- 
man, I am here speaking merely with reference to situa- 
tion, and the association of ideas excited in my mind. 

The Americans, in general, are not fond of compari- 
sons between England and their own country, except in 
cases where the balance is in their favour; but still, I 
have often observed that there is no subject of conversa- 
tion more gladly discussed by an American gentleman, 
and more particularly by those who have country houses 
of their own, than the splendour of the seats of our no- 
bility and gentry, and the perfection of society which is 
enjoyed atthem. There is nothing in England so apt 
to elicit from them a remark of honest regret, as their 
knowledge of the very remote probability, 1 may almost 
add, the utter hopelessness, of their ever being able to 
boast of seats and villas at all equal to those on this side 
of the Atlantic, so long as the present form of govern- 
ment exists in full force. Who would build a really 
splendid mansion, which, after his death, will probably 
become a ruin, or be sold, and converted into an hospi- 
tal? or who would clear and beautify a park of any ex- 
tent, to be divided and ploughed up by his needy succes- 
sors? I have seen country houses in America, whose 
delightful situation, and gentlemanly appearance, (although 





it must be allowed, they often look their best ata dis-| tinguished name, or sullied the escuteheon of a distin- 


tance,) only serve to render the prospect of division the 


more melancholy. I have been kindly received at many 
of them: I have usually noticed a due attention to com- 
fort and elegance, and invariably to kindness and _hos- 
pitality ; but I have not been able to avoid a remark, that 


there did not appear to be much ditference in the size of 


the houses, or the extent of the grounds, as if there ex- 
isteda general and mournful acknowledgment, that a 
just medium was to be observed between the expense in- 
curred with reference to present enjoyment, and the pro- 
bability of an ultimate loss of capital, when the future 
was regarded. I could name a few, but very few, ex- 
ceptions. cba'tblon 

Whatever the Americans may think of their institu- 
tions in other respects, there are many sensible Ameri- 
cans—and I have met with them—who will acknowledge 
the inefficacy of these to counteract the disadvantages, 
not to say miseries, sometimes arising from the non-ex- 
istence of the law of primogeniture. The object is, to 
exclude the preponderance ot wealth, because it tends to 
generate an aristocracy of political power. ‘The non- 
existence of the law of primogeniture is, I think, with 
great deference, but lamely defended by Chancellor Kent, 
in his admirable Commentaries on American Law, and 
which, by the way, are most richly deserving of a place 
in every library, if it be merely on account of the learn- 
ed dissertations on the history of every republic of note 
that has ever existed. He quotes Adam Smith in sup- 
port of his opinions ; the Marquess Garnier, his French 
translator ; and the Baron de Stacl Holstein,—and al- 
though he acknowledges the attendant evils, yet he says 
it would be an error to suppose that they have been al- 
ready felt. But surely there are some which he does 
not contemplate in his work; but which must be ac- 
knowledged to have a miserable effect upon the state of 
society. A sale, not fmattended with sacrifice, takes 
place at the decease of nearly every person who dies in 
possession of landed property. This is followed by a 
minute division of the proceeds amongst the next of kin. 
As to the law of dower, it is much the same as that of 
England generally ; but where the sale has been made, 
the produce is considered as real estate so far, and the 
widow receives an annuity from one third in lieu of her 
dower. This does not effect the distribution of the re- 
mainder, which is divided as in England. It often hap- 
pens, that the share of each person, if young, is just 
enough to purchase his destruction. 

Very frequently, but in some States more than others, 
its most prominent application is detected by the effects 
of a vicious indulgence in ardent spirits, principally 
among the second and lower classes. Drunkenness still 
prevails to an alarming extent, notwithstanding the be- 
nign presence of the temperate societies. I have heard 
the most melancholy and appalling accounts of its rava- 
ges in private life; and in one place I was informed ot 
its disgusting influence over judicial morality. ‘The root 


of the evil is in the expectations which are formed: it| 


is the certainty of actual possession of property at a 
future time, accompanied by ignorance as to its amount, 


that so often cherishes in the children the most dissolute | 


habits of idleness, with all their attendant evils. Sup- 
posing both of them in the same easy circumstances as 
country gentlemen, and fathers of families, how different 
must of necessity be the sentiments of every American 
and an Englishman, when they survey their re spective 
fire-sides! Both see around them their wives and chil- 
dren, in the possession of affluence and comfort, and 
happy in the enjoyment of each other’s society. But in 
the event of his death, how gloomy may be the picture 
drawn by the one, in opposition to the one contemplated 


by the other! A divided estate and a dispersed family, | 


present themselves to the mind of the American; or 
perhaps a small part of them living together, but unable 
to command any share of the luxuries, and not many of 
the comforts they enjoy during his lifetime, in conse- 
quence of a secession of property by marriage, or de 
crease of it from dissipation. ‘The Englishman feels a 
debt of gratitude to the constitution of his country: in 
the event of his death, his house, in the possession ef his 
eldest son, will be a home for his widow anda place of 
meeting for his children. His younger sons have been 
brought up under the idea that they are to be the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes, and such a doctrine has not 
rendered them unhappy, because it has enforced the vir- 
tue of contentment. The law of primogeniture perpe- 
tuates, through the eldest son, a species of parental af- 
fection and authority; and where there is a title to d 

scend, there is a further inducement to the eldest son to 
emulate the virtues or the actions of an illustrious fa- 
ther ; or, if that father has brought disgrace upon a dis- 
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guished family (which, be it added, is sometimes the 
case,) the son may be naturally desirous of wiping away 
the stain, and of giving the benefit of his example to 
society, by his imitation of the character of a noble an- 
cestor. ‘There is yet a further deficiency of inducement 
to exertion existing in the American, and in every other 
democracy. In England, a young man in the’ enjoy- 
ment of a sufficient income, and who is consequently 
not obliged to labour at any profession with a view to 
its Increase, yet with the possibility of obtaining a title, 
will exert his abilities to the utmost; but in America, 
the stimulus of titled distinction being unknown, it must 
often happen that the finest talents are doomed to remain 
unemployed. 

I crossed the north branch of the Susquehanna, and 
passed on to the town of Sunbury, on the bank of the 
main river, and about two miles distant from Northam- 
berland. Sunbury is a very pretty country town, with 
a delightful promenade along the side of the river. In 
all parts of the vicinity there are some beautiful pros- 
pects: near it, a very large dam has been thrown across 
the stream, where, by the junction of its two branches, 
it spreads out, and forms a basin three quarters of a 
mile across. I observed some fishermen hauling their 
nets, and went up to them. ‘They had taken some cat- 
fish, and several salmon. ‘The cat-fish has obtained its 
name from its appearance : its head, which is out of all 
proportion to its body, is large and round, with the addi- 
tion of two worm-like appendages projecting beneath 
the eyes, like the whiskers of a cat. It is altogether a 
dark, ugly-looking fish; but is eatable, with a flavour 
something like that of an eel, but inferior. In the lar- 
ger western rivers it sometimes attains a weight ef 
eighty or one hundred pounds. The fish, improperly 
called the salmon, in no respects resembles the real sal- 
mon of Great Britain. It has none of the peculiarities 
of the salmo genus ; and does not rise at a fly. In figure 
it is not remarkable ; in colour it is more similar to the 
pike than to any fish I am acquainted With. The weight 
of those usually taken, is about a pound; but some of 
them are larger. A fly-fisher would have but moderate 
sport on the Susquehanna; but he might kill a great va- 
ricty of fish, if he condescended to use a bait, and might 
occasionally take a large trout with a minnow. The 
river contains pike and eels, of immense size ; trout, not 
numerous; rock-fish, cat-fish, suckers, common and sil- 
ver perch—a beautiful fish; and a very small species of 
lamprey, that is only used as a bait. “The shad is also 
found in great quantities in this and almost all the rivers 
of the eastern states. It is excellent eating, and us) ally 
weighs about four pounds ; but I thought the flavour of 
the Susquehanna salmon equal, if not superior, to any 
\fish in the United States. I should almost presume 
| that it was peculiar to that river, as I have fre- 
}quently met with natives of other States who have never 
jheard of it. 





At Sunbury, I chanced to be tu 1 that three York- 
|shiremen had just been taken up. I wou!d 
jto one, said I to myself, that their crime is ! 
! and so it proved when I made inquiry. 


bet three 
orse-steal- 
in 

I here turned my steps away from the Susquehanna, 
which for placid beauty surpassed, in my opinion, any 


} r 


ier river in the States, and procecded towards Philadel- 
phia, by way of Pottsville and Reading. 
than a year ago there were but 


Scarcely more 
houses at the former 
lace; but in consequence ot tue immediate vicinity of 
enormous beds of antliracite coal, and the improved 
means of conveyance to Philadelphia, its size and im- 
portance had increased in a most extrac rdinary manner. 

The country around Philadelphia is very flat; so that 
[ could not find « rising ground to take a sketch from, 
at what I considered the best distance. Dut, | think, 
in passing down the river, in my way to Baltimore, I 
perceived a small cliff on the lett bank, that would have 
janswered the purpose, being distant about two miles 


A view in a flat country requires great mi- 
wee ‘ness, if it be taken correctly, and would have occu- 

ied too much time; besides, before c¢ mmencing a 
|}drawing of either of the larger cities in the Union, it 


| really became a matter of consideration, that I had but 





- cake of * Newman’s light red” in iny colour-box. 
A fine steamer carried me cown the Delaware. 
| About thirty-five mil rom Philadelphia, we passed 
{Wilmington and Br indy wine We were then landed 
at the mouth of the Che- e and Delaware canal, 


and were towed onward, at a_ brisk trot, in one of the 
canal boats, and soon entered the Elk river, near the 
head waters of Chesapeake | iy. The country was flat; 
and a great proportion of it was covered with forest. 


Here we went on board another steam-boat, that rate 
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tled us along at 
sing the mouth of the Susquehanna. The 
captain assured me that upon one occasion, during a 
p-meeting, he had carried no less than fifteen hun- 
dred persons at a time; he landed them during the 
night, and about two hundred got away without paying 
thei 

Inan hour or two, the North Point, at the entrance of 


peake, pas 


Cain 


passage. 
the Patapsco river, became visible. General Ross land- 
British force of 5000 men, on the 12th 
met his death in the skirmish 
I rode from Baltimore 


ed here, with the 
of Septem be fs }R14, and 
that ensued shortly at 


{ 


to the spot where he fell, marked by a small plain stone 


crwards, 


monument, by the side ofthe road. The last four miles 
out of fourteen lay through a very pretty wood, afford- 
ing a most grateful shade. When we were within two 
miles from the city, we passed Fort Mac Henry, which 


bombarded upon the same occasion, almost from 
Some of them, 


was 
the extremity of the range of a shell. 
where they tell, penetrated the ground to a depth of five 
or six feet. 

Baltimore, when viewed from the Chesapeake, ap- 
pears to be built over several low hills, or slopes, and 
surrounded by others that are considerably higher. 
Its situation is much finer than that of Philadelphia. 
It is not so fine as that of New York; but in some re- 
spects, is, I think, superior to Boston. When ap- 
proached by water, the most conspicuous objec ts are— 
Washington's monument, the snot-towers, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, and the Unitarian church, all scat- 

different parts of the city. Washington’s 
monument is a plain column of marble, raised on a 
square base, 175 feet in height, and surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Washington. It is seen from a great 
distance on every side, and commands the finest and 
most extensive prospect; but [ am very much inclined 
to doubt the taste that placed any other than an alle- 
gorical object on the top of a lofty pillar. The size of 
the column, and its simplicity, are calculated to excite 
admiration; but in my humble judgment, it would 
have been much better to have had a really fine 
statue placed inside the base of the column, than to 
perch the general upon a height that would make a 
living admiral feel giddy. Lord Hill’s monument, 
near Shrewsbury, and that to the memory of General 
Brock, at Queenstown, are, | think, objectionable, for 
the same The battle monument is much 
prettier, although it is somewhat florid in its orna- 
ments: it is fifty-four feet in height. The column is 
a circular fasces, symbolical of the Union, twined 
round with fillets, bearing the names of those who fel! 
on the 12th and 13th of Sevtember, 1814; and sup- 
porting an allegorical statue of a female, personifying 
the city of Baltimore, with a bald eagle, the United 
States’ emblem, at her side. The Archbishop of Ma- 
ryland is the Metropolitan of the States. The Catho- 
lic cathedral is a handsome building, with a dome in 
imitation of the Pantheon. The inside, which is di- 
vided into pews, contains two very good pictures from 
the French school: a descent from the cross, by Paul 
Guerin, presented by Louis XVI.; and St. Louis bury- 
ing his dead officers and soldiers before Tunis, by 
Steuben, presented by Chorles X. The descent from 
the cross is much and deservedly admired. It has the 
merit of being free from that tedious detail that is 
usually to be observed in the works of French artists, 
who paint every thing as it is, and not as it appears, 
It occurred to me, that the body of Christ did not suf. 
ficienth: rest on the ground, as intended. The latter 
picture displays more of the French taste. I did not 
like it so well, but many prefer it to the other. At 
Baltimore, the University of Maryland, which 
ranks very high inedical The average 
student are one hundred and twenty 
It has also professors in law and 
divinity, Mary’s College and Baltimore College 
are also justly celebrated throughout the Union; the 
latter will accomodate one hundred and fifty students, 
who instructed, by twelve professors, in the an- 
cient and modern languages, mathematics, natura! 
philosophy, &c, The city also contains a good mu- 


tered in 


reasons. 


is 
as a school, 


expenses Of a 


dollars per annum. 


St. 


are 


seum, Which [ did, and many more public buildings, 
which I did not visit, as I could not learn that there 
was any thing in them particularly deserving of atten- 
The theatre was not open. 

— 

The waters of the Chesapeake and the Patapsco are 
the favourite resort of the canvas-back duck, which | 
has always been told was the greatest delicacy ima- 
ginable; and, “like nothing else, sir! I assure ye!” 


tion. 





a tremendous pace down the Chesa-| The sporting commences early in November, and af- 


fords most excellent sport. An experienced shot will 
sometimes kill three dozen in a morning with a single 
zun; and occasionally they are shot on the wing witha 
single rifle. The canvas-back duck very much resembles 
the red-headed wigeon. or common dun-bird. Lucien 
Bonaparte, who bas so well continued Wilson’s work on 
American Ornithology, has successfully shown that it 
is quite a different bird. It is about half as large 
again, with a black and different formed bill and black 
Those of the red-headed wigeon are of a dark 
lead colour. ‘They breed on the borders of the great 
lakes, er about Hudson’s Bay; but in the winter 
months, they are found in prodigious quantities on the 
Chesapeake, the Patapsco, and the Potomac. Its fla- 
vour is owing to the root of the Vallissneria America- 
na, or wild celery, on which it feeds, and for which it 
will dive to a depth of eight or ten feet. The red- 
headed wigeon, when in company with the canvas- 
back, will often wait till it has risen from the bottom, 
and then snatch from it the hard-earned morsel. The 
hons vivants of America talk of the canvas-back with 
an interest that borders on affectation, and issometimes 
very amusing. ‘Sir,” said an old fellow to me, 1 
wished to give a duck feast, and accordingly I bought 
nine couple of them, all fresh killed, and all of the 
right weight. I stuffed them into every corner of my 
; and would not suffer the cook to touch them, ex- 
cept in my presence. | dressed them all myself, in dif- 
ferent ways, in my parlour, so as to have them all 
done according to figure, sir! Well, sir! all my com- 
pany had arrived, except an old German; we could not 
wait, and sat down without him. When he came, he 
exclaimed, ‘What! noshing but duckhs!’ I started 
up in a rage, sir! a violent rage, sir! *Noshing but 
duckhs!’ I repeated after him: , Why, you d——d old 
scoundrel, said J, your own Emperor of Austria never 
had such a dinner: he could not, sir, though he gave 
the best jewel in his crown for it.” I tasted these 
birds several times before I quitted America, and they 
certainly are extremely good. The meat is dark, and 
should be sent to table under-done, or what in Ameri- 
ca is called “rare.” I think the flavour might be 
imitated by a piece of cominon wild duck, and a piece 
of fine juicy venison, tasted at the same time. The 
word “rare” used in that sense, and which is given by 
Johnson, on the authority of Dryden, is no doubt one 
of many which have retained in America, a meaning 


legs. 


gig 


in which they are not now used in England, but which 
was doubtless carried over the Atlantic by the settlers 
of a hundred years ago. I confess that I was for 
some time in error. I heard every one around me 
giving orders that his meat should be “rare,” and | 
thought it a mispronunciation of the word raw. 

The environs of Baltimore are exceedingly pretty : 
almost every eminence 3s crowned with a country 
house, surrounded by gardens and pleasure grounds 
richly wooded, and laid out to the best advantage, so 
as generally to afford a peep through the trees at some 
part of the Patapsco, or the Chesapeake. They are 
admirably adapted for a fete champetre, or a straw- 
berry party, as it is called at Baltimore. I had the 
honour of an invitation to the only one that was given 
during my stay in that city. The company assembled 
about six o’clock. Quadrilles and waltzes were kept 
up with great spirit, first on the lawn, and then in the 
house till about eleven, In the mean time strawber- 
ries and cream, ices, pine apples, and champagne, 
were served up in the greatest profusion. I had un- 
derstood, and am quite ready to admit, that Balti- 
more deservedly enjoys a high reputation for female 
beauty. I am speaking of the American ladies in 
general, when I remark that it is no injustice to them 
to maintain, that where you will see twenty pretty 
girls, you will not see one really handsome woman. 
| have frequently observed the prettiest features,— 
such as more reminded me of England, than of any 
other country; but | think that most Europeans who 
have formed a correct taste from the “stone ideal” of 
Greece, would agree with me that ladies with preten- 
sions to that higher degree of beauty, are not so often 
to be met with in America as in England, There is 
one particular in which they would do well to imitate 
ny fair countrywomen. They have great charms for 
the breakfast table; but yet, elegant and lady-like as 
many of them undoubtedly are, how often have | 
been compelled to wish, that the breakfast table had 
not quite so many charms for them. They must know 
that to eat is unfeminine; and that ladies should in 
the presence of gentlemen, appear very hungry, is a 





decided proof of a deficiency in national manners,— 
just as much, or even more so, than that men, be they 
who or what they may, should sit with their hats on 
in the dress circle at New York. The influence of a 
court would extend to and would remedy all this. I 
should here again remark, that the first society is sel- 
dom seen at the theatre, and would not be guilty of 
such behaviour. 

It is a matter of great surprise to a stranger, that 
there is not one single promenade at Baltimore. There 
are some very eligible situations immediately adjoin- 
ing the city, and which to all appearance are so easily 
convertible into a public walk, that it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the ladies do not insist upon its com- 
mencement. I would most humbly advise them to 
do so. 

I was honoured with an invitation to “the Manor,” 
the country residence of Mr. Carroll, of Carrollton. 
The house was built long before the revolution, and is 
a curious specimen of Anglo-American architecture, 
somewhat resembling one of those large old parson- 
age houses which are to be seen in some parts of Eng- 
land. It stands in the midst of an extensive domain, 
ina high state cf cultivation, and extremely well and 
neatly kept, considering that it is worked by slaves. 
I could have fancied myself in England, but for the 
oose zigzag fences of split logs, which offer to the eye 
but a poor apology for the English hedge row. 
Hedges of any kind would not, generally speaking, 
thrive well in the United States. It would be neces- 
sary, I was told, that they should be banked up, in or- 
der to keep them from being washed away by the 
heavy rains; and it is probable that during the ex- 
treme heat of the summer months, they could not gb- 
tain moisture sufficient to preserve them from being 
dried up entirely. They are, however, often to be 
seen close to a gentleman’s house, where they can be 
constantly attended to. I should conceive that the 
aloe hedges of Spain and Portugal might succeed in 
the United States. It it neither a fault, nor a misfor- 
tune, that there is no water scenery at **the Manor.” 
The rivers and lakes of America are usually on a vast 
and magnificent scale, fitted either to bound or to 
deluge a continent; small streams are also common; 
but a lake for instance of a mile or two in length, is 
seldom to be seen, excepting in New England, where 
they are plentiful. Before I arrived there, I do not 
think that [ had seen more than half a dozen ponds, 
and those all in Kentucky. Instead of being thought 
an advantage, a piece of water is avoided; no Ameri- 
can, from choice, would build on its banks, as the ex- 
halations in the hot weather render such a situation 
very unhealthy, excepting in the more northerly states. 

At the manor I partook of that hospitality which is 
so kindly and universally extended to every foreigner 
who visits Baltimore with a proper letter of introduc- 
tion. Mr. Carroll himself is the most extraordinary in- 
dividual in America. This venerable old gentleman is 
in his ninety-fifth year, is execedingly cheerful, enjoys 
most excellent heaith, and is in good possession of his 
faculties. He is the only survivor of the patriots who 
signed the Declaration of Independence on the 4th of 
July, 1776. He has always adhered to the federal 
principles, and his valuable estate is one of the very 
few that have descended in a direct line from the first 
possessor. Mr. Carroll is the grandfather of the Ladies 
Wellesley and Caermarthen. 

No one who visits Baltimore should omit seeing the 
vessels known by the name of clippers. ‘They are un- 
commonly neat single-decked schooners usually, but 
sometimes are rigged like a brig. Their burden is com- 
monly about 200 tons. ‘They are cut remarkably sharp 
at the bows, with a great breadth of beam. When ly- 
ing in the water, the head is considerably elevated above 
the stern, so that although the masts are nearly at right 
angles with the hull, they appear to rake much more 
than they really do. They will sail on a wind at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, when other fast sailing ves- 


‘}sels can make only five and a half, or six; but few of 


them are good sailers before the wind. They usually 
make a voyage to the Havanna, where they are sold 
for slave ships, or to South America, where they are 
bought by smugglers or pirates, for whose “occupations 
they are admirably adapted. They are built nowhere 
so well as at Baltimore. 

Two rail-roads had been commenced at Baltimore : 
one called the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road, because it 
was intended tojoin that river. The exact line of coun- 
try through which it would pass, was as yet a secret with 
a select few, who would thus be able to secure from the 
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owners a refusal of ‘the land through which it passed 
without being obliged to pay an increased price. The 
other is called the Susquehanna rail-road, and was in- 
intended to join that river at York-haven, about sixty 
miles below Harrisburg. Deputations have been sent 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia, to obtain the necessary 
permission to carry it into the state of Peansylvania; 
but their applications have been, I was informed, twice 
refused. The rail-road, however, is still continued, 
from a well-grounded persuasion that the inhabitants of 
the western partsof Pennsylvania, convinced of the ad- 
vantages that will accrue to them by its affording them 
another means of carriage for their bituminous coal, 
iron, and timber, will ultimately succeed in obtaining a 
majority in Congress in favour of its completion. But 
does not a jealousy of this kind arise, after a contempla- 
tion, however distant, of the political horizon? Has it 
not a prospective reference to the interest of the State 
separately, when the federal government shall b2 no 
more ? 

By the constitution of Maryland the governor does 
not possess the right of a veto over the acts of the ge- 
neral assembly. 

More flour is annually inspected at Baltimore, than 
at any other port in the United States excepting New 
York. The amount fot the year 1830, was 597,804 
barrels; but by the returns made since the first of Janu- 
ary, 1831, it is supposed that the quantity in this year 
will exceed 600,000 barrels. The wheat that is shipped, 
is sent almost exclusively to England; but it bears a 
very small proportion to the flour, although it sells bet- 
ter in the English market—about 70,000 bushels of 
wheat were shipped this year for England. ‘The quan- 
tity in general is good, excepting that a portion of it is 
sometimes tainted with garlick; a nuisance that is al- 
most unavoidable, because the plant grows spontaneous- 
ly in the wheat districts. It is said to have been first 
introduced by the Hessians, during the revolutionary 
war, and it has since increased so much, that it cannot 
be got rid of. The wheat exported from Baltimore is 
grown in the State of Maryland, and in many parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Money had been plentiful 
for the last two years, and investments that would pro- 
duce five per cent. were not easily to be met with. A 
market over-stocked with imports from Europe and In- 
dia, was the assignable cause: trade was comparatively 
less brisk, and many capitalists withdrew their funds 
from active business, for the purpose of investment in 
the stock of bank, insurance, and rail-road companies. 
A great quantity of money was likewise lying in the 
market in consequence of the national debt being in a 
course of reduction by the payment of government loans. 
However, when I was there, money was more scarce, 
and worth more than six per cent.; the exchange on 
England had risen as high as eleven per cent., and a 
large quantity of specie had been exported to that coun- 
try. 

At Baltimore, I first saw the fire-fly. They begin to 
appear about sunset, after which they are sparkling in 
all directions. In some places ladies will wear them in 
their hair, and the effect is said fo be very brilliant. 
Mischievous boys will sometimes catch a bull-frog, and 
fasten them all over him. They show to great advan- 
tage, while the poor frog, who cannot understand the 
“new lights” that are breaking upon him, affords amuse- 
ment to his tormentors by hopping about in a state of 
cesperation. 

About thirty miles from Baltimore, on the western 
shore as it is termed, stands Annapolis, the capital of 
Maryland. It is situated at the bottom of a fine bay, and 
contains several curious old houses, built long before the 
revolution. The most conspicuous object is the capitol, 
which is surmounted by a fine steeple. The general 
assembly of Maryland hold their sittings there, and it 
was there that General Washington resigned to the fede- 
ral congress the command he had so nobly used. It sat 
there for some time after the independence of the United 
States was established. 

At Baltimore, I visited the studies of two very promis- 
ing young artists: Mr. Hubbard, an Englishman, is cer- 
tainly the better painter; but has the advantage of four 
or five years of experience over Mr. Miller, who is an 
American, quite a boy; and whom, I think, at least an 
equal genius. He has had little or no instruction. If 
sent to Europe, as he certainly ought to be, I will ven- 
ture to predict, that at some future period he will be an 
ornament to his native city; and which he certainly 
never will, or can be, if he does not leave it. Willit be 
eredited, that in America, with all her pretensions to 
good sense and general encouragement of emulation and 


enterprise, the voice of public opinion is a bar to the ad- 
vantage of drawing from a living model? Without it, 
historical painting cannot thrive, and sculpture must be 
out of the question. 

I left Baltimore with regret: I had been kindly and 
hospitably treated there,—and in a few hours the mail 
carried me to Washington. ‘This city of distances—this 


capital that is to be—is laid out upon an open piece of 


undulating down, on the north side of the Potomac. The 
capitol of the United States is built upon the most lofty 
part of it, which is ascended by a fine flight of steps, and 
altogether has a very imposing appearance, being visible 
ata great distance from almost every side. It is of free- 
stone, which is found on the river about thirty miles below 
the city. In front is a magnificent portico of Corinthian 
columns, and behind it there is another; in the same 
style, (though larger,) as that at Wanstead House in Es- 
sex, or Wentworth Castle in Yorkshire, which is a copy 
of Wanstead. On the top are three domes; that in the 
centre would look a great deal better if it were deeply 
fluted, like the dome of St. Paul’s; at present it would 
be much better out of the way, as it gives a general ap- 
pearance of heaviness, to what would otherwise be deserv- 
edly thought a very fine building. From the balustrade is 
obtained a delighttul view of the river, and the surround- 
ing country. ‘The centre of the interior of the capitol, is 
occupied by a large open space under the dome, contain- 
ing four pictures, that look very well at a little distance : 
the subjects are the Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Surrender of General Burgoyne, the Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis; and General Washington re- 
signing his command at Annapolis. ‘They are painted 
by Col. Trumbull. The remainder of the capitol is oceu- 
pied by the apartments and offices connected with the 
senate, the house of representatives, and the supreme 
court of the United States. The pillars which support 
the roof of the chamber of representatives, are of breccia, 
or pudding-stone; perhaps the most singular formation 
of the kind that is to be found anywhere, not excepting 
that at Monserrat in Spain, which is entirely composed 
of breccia. Fragments of granite, quartz, limestone, and 
other rocks, have been pressed together in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, by some stupendous power, and 
from a little distance the composition might be mistaken 
for the verd antique. It is found on the Potomac, about 
thirty miles above Washington. ‘The president’s house 
is a handsome building, with an Ionic portico; and the 
only one in the States that resembles the modern residence 
of a British nobleman. 
one mile and a half in a straight line from the capitol, 
and the houses are continued beyond it for nearly ano- 
ther. Numerous large streets radiate from the capitol 
and the president’s house, as centres---a method of laying 
outa city far handsomer than that which has been adopted 
at Philadelphia, where the streets cross each other at right 
angles. Who that has seen the “ Perspective” at Peters- 
burgh, can ever forget it? where the principal streets are 
all pointed towards the beautifully gilt steeple of the Ad- 
miralty, that is seen glittering at the end of each of them. 
It must be allowed that this arrangement has its disad- 
vantages in the shape of the houses, and apartments, one 
end of which, if they are regularly divided, must be lar- 
ger than the other. 

In the dock-yard at Washington, I saw a sixty-gun 
frigate in a state of forwardness, and a small schooner 
constructed on a plan that had never been applied to a 
vessel of war, being of the same shape fore and aft, and 
having no internal timbers. ‘The blocks made there, are 


not all of one piece, as they are at our dock-yard at Ports- 


mouth. A double block, for instance, is composed of se- 
ven pieces of wood, exclusively of the sheave. They are, 
no doubt, much stronger when made in this manner ; but 
a man ean make but one in half an hour. 

The college at Georgetown, adjoining the city, is a Ca- 
tholic establishment; its members are Jesuits, and who, 
as usual, are increasing their influence, by purchasing 
lands, &c. Attached to the college, is the nunnery ot 
the Sisters of Visitation, containing about fifty nuns. 
They tell there of a Hohenlohe miracle. . 

Washington, like most of the American cities, can 
boast of several beautiful rides and walks in its vicinity. 
Arlington, the seat of George Washington P. Custis, Esq., 
occupies a most conspicuous and commanding situation, 
on the south bank of the Potomac. It is visible for ma- 
ny miles, and in the distance has the appearance of a su- 
perior English country residence, beyond any place I had 
seen in the States: but as I came close to it, as usual, I 
was wofully disappointed. It contains a valuable por- 
trait of Washington, when a Major in the British service, 
and wearing of course the blue-and-buff uniform. 





It is exactly at the distance of 





Not far from the race-ground, and about three miles 
from Georgetown, is the residence of a gentleman who 
has paid greater and more indefatigable attention to the 
culture of the vine than any other person in America. 
The vineyards around his house produce several differ- 
ent kinds of grapes ; from which, considering how few 
years have elapsed since the attempt was first made, he 
may be said to have been very successful in producing 
some very good and palatable wines. Amongst others, 
the best is dignified by the very aristocratic name of 
“Tokay.” It is made trom the “ Catawba” grape, which 
he himself first found in a cottager’s garden, not far from 
a tavern bearing the sign of the Catawba Indians, distant 
about twenty miles from Washington. From this cir- 
cumstance he called it the Catawba grape. ‘The Cataw- 
ba is a river of South Carolina, but no grape of the kind 
is found near it. The cottagers could give him no satistae- 
tory account of it, and he never could find out whether it 
was indigenous, or, which is most likely the fact, import- 
ed. Itis rather a large , thick-skinned, but at the 
same time very transparent, with a fine purple blush, and 
far more fit for making wine than to form a part of a des- 
sert. As yet it appears to thrive better than any kind of 
grape that has been tried in the United States; so much 
so, that at Pittsburgh, and Lancaster, and other places 
where there are vineyards, they have cleared away a 
large portion of the Europ an plants, in favour of the Ca- 
tawba vine. He informed me that he had sent cuttings 
of it to every State in the Union « xcepting Florida, Ar- 
kansaw, and Kentucky. A long time, however, must 
elapse before the Americans can compete with the wines 
as yet, comparatively spe aking, little can be 


graye 


of Europe : 
known there, either with reference to the best fruit, or to 
the soil and temperature necessary to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Upwards of seventy kinds of the wild vine are 
found in the American forests, but not more than half of 
them bear fruit. At Boston J] tasted a called the 
Isabella grape, whose flavour was still harsh, but was a 
great and decided improvement in every respect, upon 
the sourness of the fox-grape of the woods, from which, I 
was informed, it had been originally produced. I am, of 
course, speaking of the Catawba and other grapes, only 
in their wine-making capacity; the grapes raised in the 
United States for the table, are excee dingly good and ve ry 


grape 


plentiful. 

As a matter of course, I Mount Vernon. A 
steam-boat conveyed me to Alexandria in an hour. Alex- 
andria was taken by the British squadron on the 29th of 
August, 1814, and the stores of flour, tobacco, and cotton, 
It contains a population of 


visited 


were carried off by them. 
9000 persons, and carries on a trade iu 
fish, and lumber, to the southern States and the West In- 
dies, although Baltimore has run away with the greater 
part of its commerce. A ride of nine miles on a well 
shaded road, conducted me to Mount Vernon, now in 
possession of John Augustine Washington, Esq., nephew 
to the General, and to the late Judge, worth and 
learning are recorded by an inscription in the court- 
house of Philade Iphia. Of the | itself there is little 
to be said. I saw there a piece of'an old mug, which bears 
upon it a small head of the General, said to be the best 
likeness of him that is known any where. From the 
lawn, there is a fine view of the Potomac with Fort Wash- 


flour, tobac CO, 


whose 


oust 


ington nearly opposite, which was abandoned at the ap- 
proach of the British squadron in Is8I4. In 
Mount Vernon, the ships fired a salute it well deserved. 
I must confess that I was greatly disappointed at the 
sight of the tomb that contains the ashes of Washington 
thought to have seen 


passing 


I did not expect grandeur, but I 
something more respectable than either the old, or the 
new tomb, to which the coffin was removed two years 
But for the inscription, [ should have taken them 
An avoidance of every thing like 


ago. 
fora couple of ice-houses. 
pretension is desirable only so long as it is attended with 
neatness; but there is not even what can be fairly ealled a 
path to either of them. Instead of feeling as I wished, 


whilst in contemplation of the last long-home of this 


really great, because good man, my mind was only occu- 


by intrusive reflections on the insignificant and 


pied l 
before me. 


pauper-like appearance of the whole scene 
The tears of La Fayette, when visiting the tomb in 1825, 
might have partly flowed from other sources than the 
mere consciousness that he was standing in the presence 
of the mortal remains of his old friend and companion in 
arms. ‘There has been some talk of removing the coffin 
to the centre of the hall in the capitol, and of a monument 
to be raised over it, but I have understood that it is not 
seriously contemplated. If it were placed there, it might 
one day be the means of saving the Union. How forci- 
ble, how effective, in a moment of danger, might be an 
eloquent appeal to its presence, made by the judges of 
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the supreme court, or the orators of the American con- 
gress! 

I was never fortunate enough to hear a mocking bird 
in is wild state; I had frequently heard them in cages, 
but no where in such perfection as at Washington. This | 
bird, one of the noblest in nature, is an inhabitant of the| 
southern states only, and is thus described by Wilson, the | 


celebrated Ornithologist. “The plumage ot the mocking 
bird would scarcely entitle him to notice, but his figure 

well proportioned, and even handsome. ‘The ease, 
clegance, and rapidity of lis movem nts—the animation 
if his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening 
ind laying up lessons from almost every species of the 


feathered race within his hearing, are really surprising, 
ind mark the riority of his genius. He has a voice 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear mel- 
notes of the wood-thrush, to the savage scream of 
the bald-eagle. In measure and accent, he fuithfully fol- 


lows his originals; in force and sweetness of expression, 


supe 


low 


his admirable song rises 
paramount over every compctitor. His own native notes 
ire bold and full, and varied beyond all limits. In the 
height of his song, his ardour and animation appear une 
bounded—he sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy—he 


he greatly improves upon them: 


mounts or descends as his song swells or dies away ; and 
an American naturalist,) has 





as my triend Mr. Bartram, 
beautifully expressed it: “he bounds aloft with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow, as if to recover and recall his v¢ ry soul, | 
expired in the last elevated strain. While thus exerting | 
himself, a by-stander destitute of sight would suppose, that 
the whole feathered tribe had assembled together, each} 
striving to produce his utmost effort, so pr rfect are his | 
imitations. He many times deceives the sportsman, and | 
sends him in search of birds that are not within a mile of| 
him, but whose notes he exactly imitates. Even birds them-| 
selves are imposed upon by his admirable music, and are 

decoved by the fancied calls of their mates, or are driven | 


or fine and imprisonment. It is held by a district judge, 
(there being one in each district,) sitting alone, four times 
a year: his salary varies from 1000 to 3000 dollars a 
year. An appeal lies from his decision in cases where, ex- 
clusive of costs, the matter in dispute exceeds the sum or 
value of fifty dollars, to the “ circuit court,” possessing an 
original jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The civil juris- 
diction extends to all controversies between citizens of 
different states, and between a citizen andan alien. All 
offences against the penal laws of the United States, can 
be tried in this court. It is also a court of equity. The 
circuit court is held before the district judge, sitting 
twice a year with the judge ofthe supreme court. An 
appeal lies from its decisions to the supreme court of the 
United States, where the matter in dispute exceeds two 
In criminal cases, a point may be re- 


thousand dollars. 


‘| served for the opinion of the judges of the supreme court, 


which is sent down to the circuit court to be proceeded 
upon afterwards. In six of the states, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, there is 
no circuit court, because the judges of the supreme court 
could not find time to sit there twice a year; but the dis- 
trict courts possess the powers and jurisdiction of a cir- 
cuit court. 

The supreme court of the United States, is a very high 
and honourable tribunal, composed of a chief justice, with 
a salary of 5000 dollars (11251.,) and six associate jus- 
tices, with a salary of 4500 dollars each, who hold a sit- 
ting once a year, at Washington, commencing on the 
second Monday in January. The court sits five hours 
every day for two months, deciding in that time usually 
about eighty causes, which are reported as those of the 
law courts in England used, and ought still to be, by an 
oflicer of the court. Its original jurisdiction is confined 
to all such cases, affecting ambassadors, consuls, and vice- 
consuls, as a court of law can exercise consistently with 
the law ofnations; and it has original, but not exclusive 


with precipitation into the depths of the forest, at the | jurisdiction of all suits brought by ambassadors, and 
screams of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk.”| other public ministers, in which a consul or vice-consul 


He is of a siz 
but shaped like the latter bird. 
is of a cinereous brown colour, with a broad bar of white 
on the wing, which he is very fond of displaying. [ am 
afraid that I never heard them in perfection; but to 
judge from what I did hear, I should suppose that al- 
though infinitely more varied, his natural notes were nel- 
ther so full nor so rich as those of the nightingale. But 
there are many who think differently. 

One morning I was much amused by the debut of a 
new volunteer corps, calling themselves the Highlanders, 
— Washington of the flattest places in the 


His plumage in general 


being one 


between the thrush and the nightingale, | 
| jurisdiction, which extends to all cases and appeals, and 





The dress would have looked well enough had it 
been uniform, but | was told there was not plaid enough of 
the same pattern to be obtained in the city. The bonnet 
had a very theatrical appearance, and would not have been 


States. 





half so bad, had not the eye been attracted by the waist- 


coat and the broad lacings of the coat, all of which were | 
I have a great respect for the | 


of a very dark sky-blue. 


is a party. But its dignity rests chiefly on its appellate 
writs of error from the circuit courts: likewise in all 
cases where the constitution and laws of the federal go- 
vernment, or the construction of any treaty entered into 
by the federal government, or its validity, or any right 
or interest under a treaty, has been a subject of contro- 
versy in the state tribunals. Its decisions and opinions 
on the construction of the consitution, are the safeguard 
of the Union. But its appellate jurisdiction is defined, 
and extends to no cases but where the power is affirma- 
tively given. In order to enable it to issue a manda- 
mus, proof is required that it is an exercise, or necessa- 
ry to an exercise, of its appellate jurisdiction. The su- 


ra 


| preme court has jurisdiction in all controversies where 


the United States shall be a party in controversies be- 
tween two or more states; between a state and the citi- 
zens of another state; between citizens of different 
states ; between citizens of the same state claiming 


tartan; and I thought it might have looked decent, even| lands under grants of different states; and between a 
when converted, as it was, into small-clothes, had they | state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citi- 


not been made extremely tight. 
tume of the 
had not the enormous bows at the knees been composed 


nether men might have passed unnoticed, | justice, is observable in these arrangements. 


Still, however, the cos-| zens, or subjects. A strict and admirable attention to 


Every 
description of case which might be partially decided by 


of tri-coloured ribbon, and’the general effect much height- | the courts of the litigant states is brought to the bar of 
ened by the long nankeen gaiters, which covered the leg| the great national tribunal to be disposed of. 


from the knee to the shoe. 

In the capitol, as all the world knows, sit the senate, 
the 
the United States. And here 1 may be permitted to re- 
mark, that when writing generally on such a subject as 


During the last sittings of the supreme court, a case 
of great constitutional interest was heard before it. It 


house of representatives, and the supreme court of} Was entitled “The Cherokee Nation versus the State 


of Georgia.” The Cherokee nation having been re- 
peatedly harassed by the incursions and other unneigh- 


the United States, every candid person will make allow-| bourly proceedings of the inhabitants of Georgia, appli- 
ances for the impossibility of avoiding a repetition of|ed to the supreme court for an injunction to restrain 


things already well known and well described. Under 


the state, its governor, and other officers, from execut- 


the apprehension that I shall frequently be in error on} ing and enforcing the laws of Georgia within the Che- 


this head, I think the safest mode is to apologise at once,|!okee territory. 
None, however, is necessary for not| that not being a state of the Union, the Cherokee nation 
| was to be considered as a foreign state, and was render- 


and beforehand. 
entering at largo upon a subj ct so tedious and so endless. 


as that of the courts of the different states in their sepa- 
rate capacity as to the federal judiciary. I may men- 


The counsel for the Cherokees argued, 


ed capable ofsuing in the supreme court by virtue of the 


jclause I have mentioned above, in which the judicial 


tion, that the United States are divided into seven judicial | power of the court is extended to controversies between a 


circuits, and thirty-two judicial districts. Each state is 
one district, with the exceptions of New York, Pennsyl- 
Louisiana, and Alabama; 


vania, Virginia, ‘ennessec, 
which are each of them divided into two districts. ‘There 
are three courts belonging to the general or federal go- 


vernment: the district court, the circuit court, and the 
supre The district court possesses a civil and 
criminal admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and also 
takes cognizance of all cases affecting the revenue, and 
all crimes and offences committed within the district, 
which are punishable by moderate corporal punishment, 


me court. 


state and the citizens thereof, and foreign states’ citizens 
or subjects : but Chief Justice Marshall decided, that the 
relation of the Cherokees to the United States resembled 
that of guardian and ward; that they could not be con- 
sidered either as a foreign state, or 2s a state of the 
Union ; and that therefore they were rendered incapa- 
ble of suing in that court. His judgment was strength- 
ened by the wording of the articles of the constitution, 
in which Congress is empowered to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and the several states and the * In- 





dian tribes,” who being in this manner specifically 


mentioned, could not have been considered as a foreign 
state or nation by the original framers of the constitu- 
tion. Imagine the astonishment of the poor Cherckees 
upon being told, that the highest tribunal at the city of 
their Great Father could afford them no redress. ‘The 
affair will, of course, come before congress. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall decided according to the letter of the con- 
stitution; but the opinion of Chancellor Kent, of New 
York, is surely deserving of the greatest attention, as 
containing an expesition apparently more agreeable to 
justice. He considers the Indian tribes, “ not only as 
states, but as foreign states, because they do not consti- 
tute any ingredient or essential part of our own body 
politic.” He considers the clause just referred to, may 
have contained the additional grant of power to regulate 
commerce with the * Indian tribes,” out of abundant 
caution, and to prevent any possible doubt of tbe appli- 
cation to thein of the power to regulate commerce with 
“foreign nations.” ‘Tle last words, he apprehends, 
would have reached the Indians; but the constitution, 
in several other instances, has gone into a like specifi- 
cation of powers which were, by necessary implication, 
included in the more general grant. Thus, for instance, 
power is given to congress “ to declare war,” and it is 
immediately subjoined “to grant letters of marque and 
reprisal.”” They have power to “coin money,” and 
“to regulate the value thereof:” they have power “ to 
raise armies,” and “to provide and maintain a navy :” 
and it is immediately subjoined “ to make rules for the 
government” (and not government only, but it is added) 
‘and regulation of the army and land force.” 

All the jadges in the American courts enjoy an im- 
munity from wigs, and the judges of the supreme court 
alone are clothed in “ silk attire.” Their robes are black, 
and fashioned according to the taste of the wearer. I 
examined four or five of them which were hanging up 
in the court, and found that, although perfectly judicial, 
they displayed no small attention to taste in their cut 
and general appearance. A proper degree of dignity is 
required and observed in the supreme court ; business is 
there conducted as it ought to be in every court of jus- 
tice ; but some of the state courts are remarkably defi- 
cient in this respect: even in the court-house at Phila- 
delphia, during the sitting of the circuit court, I have 
seen a gentleman, a counsellor of eminence, coolly seat 
himself on the table whilst a judgment was being given, 
and in that attitude I have heard him address some in- 
terlocutory observation to the court, and press them up- 
on its attention with great earnestness and ability. I 
cannot understand why more dignity, both judicial and 
forensic, should not be observed in the courts of the 
United States. I have often been in the company of 
American lawyers, who, as individuals, were men of 
gentlemanly manners, and excellent general information, 
which they have ever evinced a readiness to impart: 
but | do not remember one whoever mentioned the sub- 
ject at all, without admitting that a proper want of the 
respect due to the time and place is frequently but too 
visible in the American courts; and yet there is noim- 
provement. 

Silence, being indispensable, is well preserved; but 
counsel and attorneys may be occasionally seen with 
their legs dangling over the back of a chair, or possibly 
resting on the table. A corresponding carelessness of 
manner is of course exhibited by the spectators. I have 
even observed persons with their hats on in court, and 
upen inquiry have been told they were Quakers; but 
once or twice I remember having taken the liberty of 
doubting the information. I hope! shall not be suppos- 
ed to mean, that no greater decorum is observed in the 
principal courts of the larger cities than in those held 
at places of minor importance ; Iam speaking of them 
generally as I found them when in travelling. I hap- 
pened to arrive at some place where a court was sit- 
ting, and “just dropped in” for half an hour en pas- 
sant; but still there is alw aysa something even in the 
best of them which, to an English eye, appears undig- 
nified and indecorous; although there can be no doubt 
that their appearance is not mended by the total ab- 
seice of wigs aud gowns from all of them. 

The spirit of equality renders it allowable, and the 
impossibility in distant towns of making the profession 
answer by any other arrangement, renders it necessary, 
that a barrister and solicitor should frequently commence 
business as partners,and play into each other’s hands. A 
judge will frequently travel from town to town unat- 
tended, in his gig, or on horseback with his saddle- 
bags betore him, or in the stage-coach, and dine at the 
village table d’hote with shop-keepers, pseudo majors, 
and advertising attorneys. Human nature will out. In 
the absence of other titles, it is the pleasure of the Ame- 
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ricans that they should be dignified by the rank of Ge- 
neral, Colonel, or Aide-de-camp; but more especially | 
found by that of Major. Au Enolish gentleman assur- 
ed me that, being on board a steamer on the Ohio river, 
he was first introduced by a friend as plain Mr., then as 
Captain; soon after he was addressed as Major, and be- 
fore the end of the day he was formally introduced as a 
General. There is usually a Major, or an Aide, as they 
call themselves, in every stage coach company. The 
captain of a steamboat, who was presiding at the dinner 
table, happened to ask rather loudly, “ General, a little 
fish?” and was immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive by twenty-five out of the thirty gentlemen that were 
present. 

One would have imagined, that in the United States, 
where an equal partition of the rights of mankind is the 
boasted foundation of the government, Justice would 
have been treated with peculiar courtesy ; but she is 
not properly honoured there. Justice is not exclusively 
a republican in principle, whatever the Americans may 
think. She must remain unaltered, whatever may be 
the form of government, as the value of the diamond is 
the same whether its possessor be a prince or a peasant. 
During my occasional visits to the courts of justice in 
the United States, I could not help thinking how fortu- 
nate it was that Justice was blind, and could not there- 
fore be shocked by the want of decorum I observed there. 
What was my surprise on entering the supreme court in 
the capitol at Washington, to perceive her wooden 
figure with the eyes unfilleted, and grasping the scales 
like a groceress! With great deference, I would suggest 
that the whole of this unworthy group should be remov- 
ed. The day may arrive, as I have said before, when 
the supreme court may be the means of saving the 
Union. 


Any suggestions recommendatory of an amendment 
or additivnal clause in the constitution, emanate from 
the judges of this exalted tribunal. When it is thought 
necessary that the constitution of any particular state 
should be altered or amended, the legislature authorises 
the people to express their opinions as to whether they 
are or are not in favour of calling a general convention. 
This is usually arranged at the time ofa general elec- 
tion. Ifthere be a majority in favour of the convention, 
the legislature then calls upon the people to elect per- 
sons to serve as members or delegates, and it fixes the 
time of meeting. If any amendments are made by the 
convention, they are submitted to the people for their 
approval ; and if a majority decide upon their adoption, 
they forthwith become part of tlre constitution. 

When it is considered that the supreme court has a 
federal jurisdiction extending over a union of twenty- 
four states, many ofthem as large or larger than England, 
whose humble and individual importance are increas- 
ing, and which are divided and subdivided by party, 
and by conflicting and annually arising interests, and 
which are becoming more and more democratic in every 
succeeding year, and consequently more and more op- 
posed tothe spirit in which the constitution was original- 
ly framed, some idea may be formed of the importance 
that is attached to the decisions of this court, whose au- 
thorities, from first to last, are intended as a safeguard 
to the Union. The independence of this court, and, in 
fact, of all the federal judiciary, may be termed the sheet- 
anchor of the United States. Its power constitutes their 
chief hope; the abuse of it is the only medium of ty- 
ranny, and is therefore the principal source of apprehen- 
sion. ‘The judges of all the federal courts hold their of- 
fices during good behaviour, and are removable only by 
impeachment. It would reasonably be supposed that 
the individual states would follow the example of the 
general government in the appointment of their judges ; 
but this is not the case. In seven of the states they 
are elected for a term of years only; in Rhode Island 
they are elected annually ; in five of the states they are 
obliged to go out of office at sixty, sixty-five, or seventy 
years of age. This law, in the enlightened state of New 
York, has deprived it of the valuable services of Chan- 
cellor Kent, the author of the admirable Commentaries 
on the laws of America. There are many democrats 
who actually wish that the judges of the supreme court 
should be elected for a term of years only. This cus- 
tom is notoriously productive of sufficient hardships in 
some of the more remote states, where, on account of 
the smallness of the salary, amounting to not more than 
two or three hundred pounds, the bench is sometimes fill- 
led by young and inexperienced men, who are the chil- 
dren of party, and whose decisions must be occasionally 
affected by the hope of re-election. 

Entailed estates are but little known in the United 


States: in South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, not 
atall. In many of the states they are nothing in effect 
but an estate in fee; the limitation in tail being of no 
value, except it be in special tail. But in all cases es- 
tates tail may be barred by a simple deed of bargain and 
sale, and which is, in fact, the almost universal assur- 
rance; lease and release being but little known. In 
other respects the doctrine of the statutes of uses is in full 
operation, excepting in the state of New York, where it 
has been discontinued since the new code passed in 1829. 

The proceedings of the courts of equity are for the 
most part similar to those practised in England. Many 
of the estates have chancellors, whose offices are held 
like those of the other judges. The state of New York 
had just been obliged to appoint a vice-chancellor, on 
account of the increase of business. The duties of the 


chancellor, as far as they go, are the same as those of 


the lord chancellor of England; but in many of the 
states the jurisdiction in bankruptcy or insolvency is se- 
parate. The terms bankruptcy and insolvency are used 
indiscriminately, although the distinction is of course 
generally known and understood among lawyers. By 
the articles of the constitution, the general government 
is enabled to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. No general bankrupt law has, however, been 
passed, although such a measure has been often contem- 
plated. In the United States a proportion of the people, 
large beyond that of any other country, is engaged more 
or less in traffic of some kind or other in the course of 
the year, and the difficulty of coming to any equitable 
decision as to who may or may not be considered a 
bankrupt, has been the reason why no general law on 
the subject has been passed by the federal congress. The 
states likewise have the power of passing bankrupt 
laws; but they would only be productive of confusion, 
as they would not be allowed to have the effect of rescind- 
ing a contract between citizens of different states; the 
supreme court having decided that a discharge under the 
bankrupt or insolvent laws of one state, could not affect 
contracts made or to be executed in another. Asa matter 
of necessity, the states have insolvent laws of their own, 
which are generally recognised and respected in all of 
them as far as they conveniently can be. In some cases 
the person only, not the debt, is released by them; in others, 
the debt is discharged, but future acquisitions by gift, de- 
vise, or descent, are liable, though not the produce of fu- 
ture industry. The whole law on the subject of bail in 
the United States is much the same as that of England. 
A debtor to the United States can only be released by 
obtaining a release under the United States’ insolvent 
law. In order to be enabled to apply for a release un- 
der the insolvent laws of any particular state, a debtor 
must have resided in that state for a certain period, ge- 
nerally one year; and on the surrender of all property, 
(if he has any,) he obtains a discharge from prison, 
which is also a discharge from the debt itself, and, as a 
personal discharge, is respected throughout the Union ; 
but asa discharge from the debt, it often operates as 
such only in the state that grants the discharge. Be- 
tween citizens of the same state it releases the debt as 
well as the person; between citizens of different states, 
or between a citizen anda foreigner, or between fo- 
reigners, the discharge depends on circumstances. If 
the suit be brought in the courts of any particular state, 
and the party has been released by the laws of that 
state, the debt is considered equally cancelled as if the 
controversy had been between citizens of the same state. 
If the debtor to the United States has applied for, and 
obtained the benefit of the United States’ insolvent law, 
it can only be in cases where a judgment has been ob- 
tained against him, and he has been taken in execution. 
He must, however, remain in prison for thirty days, and 
surrender all his property, which he must swear does 
not exceed thirty dollars, over and above his necessary 
wearing apparel; for if he has property beyond that 
amount, he cannot obtain the benefit of thislaw. By this 
discharge, the person only is released, so that property 
subsequently obtained from any source is responsible. In 
all other cases of discharge, under the insolvent laws of 
individual states, before noticed, the person or the debt 
are discharged, (as mentioned above,) but still with the 
reservation, that all property acquired by descent, gift, 
or devise, shall be subjected tu execution, but not the fu- 
ture acquisitions of the debtor by other means. 
Fugitive debtors from other countries can be sued and 
imprisoned only as if they were citizens of America, 


that is, by exhibiting against them a bailable cause of 


action. ‘They must remain in prison, if talken immedi- 
ately on their arrival, until entitled by a residence in the 
state (usually for one year) to apply for the benefit of the 





insolvent laws. State citizenship is required only in a 





few of the states, the more general law being, that they 
may be discharged after a year’s residence in the state 
in which they happen to be sued, whether they have be- 
come citizensor not. Foreigners become citizens of the 
United States after five years’ residence. The acts of 
naturalization, the last of which was passed in 1816, re- 
quire that an oath be taken before a state-court, by a 
foreigner of good moral character three years before his 
admission, of his intention to become a citizen, and to 
renounce his native allegiance ; and at the time of ad- 
mission he must satisfy the court, that he has resided 
five or six years, at least, within the United States, and 
likewise take an oath to renounce and abjure his native 
allegiance, and to support the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

America is, in some respects, a laboratory for the rest 
of the world. It is the fittest region for experiment. 
From the first of January, 1832, imprisonment for debt 
has ceased in the state of New York; the fact is, there 
is so much more false capital in the United States than 
in England, that a creditor is not often one dollar the 
richer for having put his debtor intoconfinement. The 
example, if it succeed, will probably soon be followed in 
Massachusetts, where there is a strong party in favour 
of a similar experiment. Whilst I was in that state, a 
meeting was held at Boston, to consider of its propriety ; 
but the united arguments of many speakers, tended to 
prove nothing more than what was most probably ac- 
knowledged beforehand, by three-fourths of those who 
heard them, and into which all that can be said on the 
subiect must ultimately resolve itself, namely, that the 
sufferings of an innocent debtor are highly unjust, and 
much to be lamented ; but that it would be very objec- 
tionable to have no means of confining one whose con- 
duct had been fraudulent. By the constitution of the 
state of Illinois, imprisonment for debt is disallowed, ex- 
cept in cases of fraud, or the refusal of the debtor to de- 
liver up his property for the benefit of his creditors. 

The question as to the power of any court or officer to 
remove a child from his parents on account of their mis- 
conduct, remains unsettled; but ifeither of the parents 
were dead, and the survivor an unsuitable person to take 
care of the child, application would be made to the or- 
phan’s court, which exists in every state. Its authority 
resembles that of the lord chancellor in cases of infants 
being wards of court. Wills, both of real and personal 
estate, are proved there; and all executors and admi- 
nistrators pass their accounts in this court, from whose 
decisions an appeal lies to the chancellor. All deeds 
are by law required to be registered. Wills are proved 
and witnessed as in England; and a similar law pre- 
vents a witness from taking a legacy. A case of fraud 
used in obtaining a will, the only fraud of which the 
English court of chancery does not take notice, is de- 
cided by the chancellor in some states; in others, it is 
usual to send it, as in England, to a jury. 

The whole law of mortgage is, generally speaking, 
much the same as in England. 

The proceedings in a chancery suit, differ only in the 
pleadings being a little more simple: a bill for instance, 
contains merely the stating and interrogating parts, and 
the prayer. Witnesses are examined, as in England, 
upon written interrogatories. The effect of an answer 
and the mode of using it in court, are also similar. 

There is no such officer as an accountant-general. 
Masters in chancery are known only in some of the 
states. Their duties are somewhat similar; and mat- 
ters are referred to any one of them whom the parties 
may agree upon. In New York, I observed that “ Mr. 
A, master in chancery,” was almost as frequently to be 
seen on the door, as the names of a counsellor and soli- 
citor. In those states where there are no masters in 
chancery, the court has a * Permanent Auditor,” who 
discharges nearly all the duties assigned to the masters 
in England. 

The form of an action, the pleadings, and the method 
of obtaining evidence, are essentially the same as those 
used in England, generally. In some states the action 
of ejectment is unknown; in others, it has merely un- 
dergone some modification. Real actions, such as writs 
of right, writs of entry, are much used; the period of li- 
mitation has, however, been altered from that of Eng- 
land. The English law of prescription is acknowledg- 
ed, with a very few necessarily constitutional exceptions. 
The period of limitation allowed in an action of assump- 
sit, also varies in different states; in some it is three 
years, in others it is six, asin England. Where the ac- 
tion of ejectment is in use, the period of limitation isin 
some states twenty years, as in England; in others, 
seven years is thought sufficient. 

Juries are generally constituted asin England, with 
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the exception of special juries, which are never formed. | an | 
' is allowed | South Carolina, my informant, “ I guess Mr. A. is the 
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The president of the United States must be a citizen 
of the United States, must have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and have been fourteen years a resi- 
dent in the United States.* He holds his office for four 
years. He is elected at the same time as the vice- 
president, who is president of the senate, but who has 
no vote, unless the votes be equally divided. The pre- 
sident, vice-president, and all civil officers of the United 
States, are removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanours. ‘The president is commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy: he has the power by, and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur: he 
can convene both houses of congress, on extraordinary 
occasions; and adjourn them, in case of their disagree- 
ment as to the time, to any time he may think proper: 
he appoints ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not otherwise 
rrovided for by the constitution, and which shall be 
established by law, &c. &c. The president and vice- 
president are elected by electors appointed in each state 
equal to the whole number of senators and representa- 
tives towhich the state may be entitled to in congress; 
but no senator, or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit in the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. The method of choosing these 
electors is threefold : by the state-legislatures ; by gene- 
ral ticket; and by districts. The two latter are more 
generally preferred, as the choice emanates more directly 
from the people. Four only of the states,—Delaware, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Tennessee, adopt the 
former. | think it would be tedious and unnecessary to 
give an analysis of these three methods ; suffice it to re- 
mark, | have heard it regretted that the constitution 
did not limit the choice to one mode. Chancellor Kent 
says, “there would be less opportunity for dangerous 
coalitions and combinations for party, or ambitious or 
selfish purposes, if the choice of electors were referred 
to the people at large; and this seems now to be the 
sense and expression of public opinion.” When the 
electors have made out the requisite lists, they are sent 
up to,and opened in the presence of the senate and 
house of representatives; and the president and vice- 
president are chosen in the manner prescribed by the 
twelfth article of the amendments to the constitution. 
In the year 1801, the federalist candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency were Mr. Adams and Gene- 
ral Pinkney ; the republican favourites were Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Colone! Burr. The two latter obtained a small, 
but equal majority over the former; and to decide be- 
tween them was the allotted oifice of the house of repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Jefferson was chosen after no less than 
thirty-five trials. In the mean time the people were 
kept in suspense; the tranguillity of the Union was 
endangered; the possibility of a recurrence of similar 
difficulties was forcibly impressed upon the minds of 
Americans; and an alteration of the clause regulating 
the mode of election of the president and vice-president 
was resolved upon. The old clause contained these 
words: “The person having the greatest number of 
votes to be president, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if there be 
more than one who have such a majority, and have an 
equal number of votes, then the house of representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for a 
president, &c.” “The mode of election was altered ; but 
it may still happen that the vote of a single member of 
the house of representatives may decide it. In Presi- 
dent Jackson’s message of December, 1830, he says, that 
“the necessity for an amendment is made so clear to 
his mind by the observation of its evils, and by the 
many able discussions which they have elicited on the 
floor of congress, and elsewhere, that he should be want- 
ing in his duty were he to withhold another expression 





‘lof his deep solicitude .on the subject. A contingency 


which sometimes places it in the powerof a single mem- 
ber of the house of representatives to decide an election 
of so high and solemn a character, is unjust to the peo- 
ple; and becomes, when it occurs, a source of embar- 
rassment to thie individuals thus brought into power, 
and a cause of distrust of the representative body. 
Liable as the confederacy is, from its great extent, to 
parties founded upon sectional interests, and to a cor- 
responding multiplication of candidates for the presi- 
dency, the tendency of the constitutional reference to 





* The President must be a natural born citizen; he must be at 
least thirty-five years in the United States.— Fd. 
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the house of representatives is to devolve the election 


upon that body, in almost every instance ; and whatever 


choice may thus be made among the candidates thus|ter; he is a Mason; is an advocate for internal im- 


presented to them, to swell the influence of particular 
interests to a degree inconsistent with the general good.” 
The election of the president, immediately by the people, 
without the intervention of electors, is here hinted at. 
There is a levelling spirit abroad in the United States, 
that sheds its influence over new laws and institutions: 
if there be a possibility of a tendency towards either the 
federal or the democratical principles, that tendency is 
sure to be democratical; and it is by no means im- 
probable, that such a mode of election may, at some fu- 
ture day, be contended for and adopted. Chancellor 
Kent says, “that the mode of appointment of the presi- 
dent, presented one of the most dificult and momentous 
questions that could have occupied the deliberations of the 
assembly which framed the constitution ; and if ever the 
tranquillity of this nation is to be disturbed, and its peace 
jeopardised by astruggle for power among themselves, 
it will be upon this very subject of the choice of a pre- 
sident. It is the question that is eventually to attest 
the goodness and try the strength of the constitution, 
&e.” Should the mode of election be altered, as I have 
just supposed it may be, we may bid adieu to the Union 
forthwith. When we consider the increasing population 
of the United States, the immense variety of interests, 
and that every free inhabitant feels, ] may say, person- 
ally concerned,—whether he be really so or not,—in the 
success of his favourite candidate, we can, in some 
measure, foresee,even under the present mode of election, 
how violent, how convulsing, at no very distant period, 
will be the struggle and party-feeling exhibited at the 
election of an officer, whose opinions on the construction 
of the articles of the constitution, during his short as- 
cendancy of four years, will affect millions with a senti- 
ment of attachment or disgust. When General Jackson 
came into office, he immediately thought proper to turn 
out several hundred subordinate officers, whose places 
were filled up by his own party. ‘The number of those 
who lost their places at the commeneement of any pre- 
ceding presidency was extremely small, bearing no pro- 
portion whatever to those disinissed by the general. 
The increasing weight and importance of the affairs of 
the United States rendered it partly a matter of expe- 
diency to do so; and, in all human probability, future 
presidents will find themselves obliged to follow the ex- 
ample. I make no remark on the late petticoat confu- 
sion in the United States cabinet; like the battle of 
Navarino, the best that can be said of it is, that it was 
an “untoward event.” 

The salary of the president is 25,000 dollars (£5625 
a year, with the president’s house at Washington for 
his residence ; but his expenses do not equal his income. 
Mr. Calhoun, the vice-president, receives but 5V00 dol- 
lars (£1125) a year. The secretaries for state, trea- 
sury, war, and navy, and the post master-general, re- 
ceive a yearly salary of 6000 dollars (£135) each, and 
work very hard for it, their time and attention being 
fully occupied, and often till a late hour of the night. 

In the message of 1830, to which I have before re- 
ferred, General Jackson invites the attention of congress 
to the propriety of promoting such an amendment of 
the constitution as will render the president ineligible 
after one term of service; and yet General Jackson is 
again a candidate, and most probably a successful can- 
didate, for the office of president at the next election, 
on the first Wednesday in December, 1832, preparatory 
to his taking office for the twelfth presidential term of 
four years, commencing on the 3d of March, 1833. 

The election of the next—and heaven knows how 
many future presidents !—will depend upon the known 
opinions of either candidate upon the Cherokee case ; 
upon the question of the renewal of the charter of the 
United States bank, to which I have before adverted; 
on Masonry; on whether there is or is not a power 
granted by the constitution to lay out the federal funds 
upon internal improvements throughout the Union; 
and lastly, on the still more important question as to 
the continuance or modification of the existing tariff. 
The candidates will most likely be General Jackson, the 
president of the day, Mr. Clay, Mr. Wirt, and Mr. Cal- 
houn. 

The opinions of General Jackson are in favour of 
the removal of the Cherokees: he is averse to the re- 
newal of the charter of the United States Bank; he 
is a Freemason, and believes that the application of 
the federal funds to internal improvements would be 
unconstitutional. His opinions on the tariff question 
are oracular and uncertain. 





or, as it is cailed by its supporters, the American sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Wirt, a gentleman of Maryland, 
sel for the Cherokees before the supreme court. HH: 
has lately been started as a candidate by the Anti-ma- 
sons. Since the abduction and supposed murder of 
William Morgan, who, a few years since, wrote a 
book revealing the secrets of Freemasonry, the Anti- 
masons have become gradually more and mure nume- 
rous. They profess a hatred of all secret societies as 
dangerous and unconstitutional; and although they 
will not be able to secure the presidency to themselves, 
yet it is probable they will be sufficiently strong to de- 
feat the election of either of the more obnoxious can- 
didates. Mr. Wirt’s opinions are supposed to coincide 
with those of Mr. Clay generally ; but with respect to 
the internal improvement system, and the tariff ques- 
tion, he is at present uncommitted. 

Mr. Calhoun, the vice-president of the day, is the 
great champion of the interests of the southern 
states, the nullifiers, and the anti-tariff party; and in 
that character, if at all, he will be elected to the presi- 
dency. His opmions are in favour of the removal of 
the Cherokees, and of tiie existence of the United 
States Bank. On the subject of internal improve- 
ments his opinions are said to be changed, he having 
been originally an adyocate of the system when secre- 
tary at war in 1819. He is a * Nullifier,” although 
lis situation as vice-president has prevented him from 
showing himself in that character so uniformly as he 
would have done. The term “nullifier,’ which, like 
the word “radical” in England, has now grown into 
common use, was first adopted by the members from 
South Carolina, in congress, about two years ago; tie 
doctrine they profess was broached at the same time 
A nullifier is a person who holds that the federal con- 
stitution is merely a compact or league between the 
several states; and that each state has a rivlit to de- 
cide for itself concerning the infractions of that 
league by the federal government, and to nullify o1 
declare void an act of the federal congress within its 
limits, 

Whatever may be urged by the party who are op- 
posed to the opinions of General Jackson, with refer- 
ence to the advancement of prosperity in the United 
States by his internal policy merely, his administra- 
tions of the affairs of his country with regard to its 
relations with foreign powers, has certainly been gene- 
rally successful. He has obtained for her the com- 
mand of a profitable trade with the British West In- 
dian and North American colonies, thereby settling a 
question which had already been the subject of six ne- 
gotiations. The president, in his Message, at the 
second sitting of congress, on the 7th of December, | 
1830, says, that this desirable result was promoted by | 
the liberal provision of congress, in allowing the ports 
of the United States to be open to British shipping be- 
fore the arrangement could be carrried into effect | 


was the coun- 





the part of Great Britain, thereby requiting a similar 
act of liberality on the part of the British government 
in 1825. 

He has recovered claims upon the Brazils, Columbia, 
and Denmark, from which kingdom the payment of 
650,000 dollars is secured to the citizens of the United} 
States, for spoliations upon their commerce in the years | 
1808, 9, 10, and 11. Similar claims upon France, fo1 
injuries during the war, have also been lately adjusted 
with that power. 

He has concluded a treaty of commerce with Mexico ; 
and by another with Columbia, he has freed the Ameri- 
can merchants from the discriminating duties which had 
been imposed upon them; and by another with Turkey 
he has secured a free passage for American merechant- 
men, without limitation of time, to and from the Black 
Sea, by which their trade with Turkey is placed on an 
equal footing with that of other nations. 

By a compact made between the United States and 
the state of Georgia, on the 24th of April, 1802, and 
long before any gold mines were thought of, the United 
States engaged to extinguish for the use of Georgia, 
“as early as the same could be peaceably obtained on 
reasonable terms, the Indian title to the county of Ta- 
lassee, and to all the other lands within the state of 
Georgia.” As gold mines, within two or three years, 
have been discovered in that state, it has naturally fol- 
lowed, that the inclination of the Indians to remain, and 








Mr. Clay is opposed to the removal of the Chero-|that of the Georgians to get rid of them, has become 
kees; he is in favour of the renewal of the bank char-|far more decided than formerly. The Indians (Chero- 


kees) however, claim a voice in the affair of their re- 


provements; and a staunch friend to the protecting,} moval from the land of their fathers ; and that their as- 


sertions have other foundations than those of an appeal 
to common justice and humanity, is proved by the fact, 
that from the 28th of November, 1785, the general £o- 
vernment has made them no less than fifteen different 
treaties, thereby plainly acknowledging their indepen- 
dence, and their capacity and power to treat. Within 
the last two or three years, however, gold, as I have be 
fore reinarked, has been discovered on the territories ot 
the Indians ; and the state of Georgia has applied to the 
general government to fulfil the contract, and rid them 


of the Cherokees. The general government would be 
willing to come to a proper arrangement with the 
The number 
now left is about 15,000; the remainder of the tribe, 
since the year 1809, having acceded to the offer of the 
United States, and removed to the lands provided for 
them beyond the Mississippi. When this part of’ the 
tribe pe titioned to be allowed to remove, the answer of 
the president (Mr. Madison) contained the words, * those 
who are willing to remove may be assured of our patron- 
age, our aid, and our good 1 The Georgi- 
ins, however, happen to think that this is just the time 


Cherokees, but they are unwilling to go. 


‘iohbourhood,”’ 
for them to go, and they forcibly prevent them from 


digging for gold on their own land, saying, that every 


year will but increase their anxiety to remain; and that 
they have no right to dig for geld when the reversion of 
the land is in the state. These disputes yet remain 
unsettled. 

The Cherokees are far advanced in civilization; and 
have among them men of very superior abilities. They 
idopt in part the costume ot Europeans ; they have 
schools, and churches, and a printing press among them 


and were fully competent to understand the following 





precious piece of humbug, forming part of President 
Jackson’s message to congress, in 1830. “ Humanity 
has often wept over the fate of the aborigines of thi 
country; and philanthropy has been long busily eim- 
ployed in devising means to avert it; but its progress 
has never for a moment been arrested, and one by one 
have many powerful tribes disappeared from the earth. 
l'o follow to the tomb the last of this race, and to tread 
on the graves of extinct nations, excites melancholy re- 
flections. But true philanthropy reconciles th mind 
to these vicissitudes, as it does to the extinction of one 


; . . ‘ 
generation to make room for another. In the monu- 








ments and fortresses of an unknown people spread over 
the extensive regions of the west. we behold the memo 
rials of a once powertul race, Which was extermin ited 
or has disappeared, to make room for xisting sav 
ive tribes, &c. &e. The tribes whicl occupied the 
countries now constituting the eastern states, were an 
nihilated or have melted away to make room for the 
whites. The waves of population and eivilization are 








rolling to the westward; and we now propose to acquire 


pl 
the countries occupied by the red men of the south and 


west, by a fair exchange, and at the expense of the 
Unite d St ites, to send them to a land where their exist 
ence may be prolonged and perhaps made perpetual 
Doubtless it will be painful to leave the graves of their 
fathers; but what do they more than our ancestors did 
or than our children are now doing? ‘To better their 
condition in unknown lands, our forefathers left all that 
was dear in earthly objects; our children by thousands 
yearly leave the land of their birth to seek new home 

in distant regions. Does humanity weep at these pain 
ful separations from every thing animate and inanimate 


with which the youn irt has become entwined? Far 


from it! It is rather a source of joy that our country 
iffords scope where our young population may range 
unconstrained in body or in mind, dev loping the power 
and faculties of man in their highest perfection. ‘These 
remove hundreds and almost thousands of miles at their 
own expense, purchase the lands they occupy, and sup 
port themselves at their new home from the moment of 
their arrival. Canit be cruel in this government, when, 
by events which it cannot control, the Indian is made 
discontented with his ancient home, to purchase his 
lands, to give him a new and extensive territory, to pay 
the expenses of his removal, and support him a year in 
his new abode ? How many thousands of oar own people 
would gladly embrace the opportunity of removing to 
the west on such conditions. If the offers made to the 
Indians were extended to them, they would be hailed 
with gratitude and joy. 

“ And is it supposed that the wandering ravage has a 
stronger attachment to his home than the settled, civil- 
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94 
ized Christian? Is it more afflicting to him to leave the 
graves of his fathers, than it is to our brothers and 
children ? Rightly considered, the policy of the general 
government towards the red man, is not only liberal but 
He is unwilling to submit to the laws of the 

To save 
annihila- 


generous. 
states, and to mingle with their population. 
him from this alternative, or, perhaps, utter 
tion, the general government kindly offers him a new 
home; and proposes to pay the whole expense of his re- 
moval and settlement.” 

1 will here introduce a few remarks on what is called 
the gold region in the United States, with the kind as- 
sistance ot Mr. Da:nm, a Swedish gentleman resident 
at New York, and connected with the gold mines. I 
have selected them, with a very few alterations, from 
the reports on the subject lately published by the govern- 
ment. It is now about thirty years since gold was dis- 
covered in North Carolina; it was found in the sand 
and gravel of different water-courses, first in Cabarras 
county, soon afterwards ina county of Montgomery in 
that state. Until within a few years past, the process 
washing for gold was principally confined to the two 
counties just named. The greater portion of the gold 
thus procured was found in small pieces, varying in size 
from one pennyweight down to particles of extreme 
minuteness; at most of the mines, however, it is not 
uncommon to find pieces of a much larger size; for ex- 
ample, at Cabarras, a single piece has been found weigh- 
ing twenty-eight pounds avoirdupois, besides several 
other pieces varying from four to sixteen pounds. ‘The 
proprietor of the same mine affirms, that about a hun- 
dred pounds avoirdupois have been found in pieces, 
about one pound in weight ; these large pieces, however, 
compose but a small portion of the whole product of the 
mines. 

Ata minein Montgomery county,a number of pieces 
of about one pound weight have been found. One of 
them weighed four pounds eleven ounces, and another 
three pounds. In Anson county, during the summer of 
1828, a piece of gold weighing ten pounds, another of 
four pounds weight, together with a number of small 
pieces, were taken up out of the sands and gravel of 
Richardson’s creek. ‘hese discoveries have been chiefly 
made in or near beds of strearas ; but in some instances 
deposites of considerable extent have been found on the 


of 


sides and tops of hills. 
It was not, however, until about six years ago, that 
the gold mines, properly speaking, were discovered in 


North Carolina, that is, gold in regular, well-defined 
veins. This discovery, like that of the alluvial deposits, 
was in some measure accidental. A person, while 


washing the sand and gravel of a small rivulet for gold 
in Montgomery county, observed that he could never 
find it beyond a certain spot in ascending the stream; 
but at the point where the gold seemed to cease, he dis- 
covered a quartz vein running into the hill on one side 
of the 
the rivulet. Having frequently taken up out of the bed 
of the stream, pieces of quartz with bits of gold attached 


to them, he came to the conclusion that the gold found 
scattered below, must have come out of the vein of! 


quartz; and he determined to pursue it into the hill. 
He had done so but for a few feet, when he struck a 
beautiful deposit of the metal in a matrix of quartz, and 
subsequently another in carbonate of lime. In follow- 
ing this vein about thirty or forty feet longitudinally, 
and at a depth of not more than fifteen or eighteen feet, 
he found a succession of what are technically termed 
nests, from which he ) 
virgin gold. Soon afterwards the mine fell into other 
hands; and the working of the vein has been discon- 
tinued in consequence of the quantity of water which 
made its appearance; though it understood that 
it will be resumed in a short time. This discovery of 
the metal in regular veins, presented the subject in a 
new and interesting point of view; and directed a search 
for gold among the hills and high grounds, and particu- 
larly for veins traversing the earth. 
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In the course of the summer, after the deve lopement 
of Barringer’s mine, some valuable mines were dis- 
covered in Mecklenburgh county. The product of 
these, worked in the rudest manner, without skill or 
capital, was so great as to excite general notice; and 
stimulated the land-owners in that section to search for 
these hidden treasures. ‘The mines now began to at- 
tract the attention of the public; and several persons of 
enterprise, and some capital, repaired to the spot. Some 
of them made investments, began to erect machine ry, 
and worked the veins with system and regularity. The 
success of the first adventurers in this new enterprise, 


channel, and at right angles with the course of! 


took out more than 15,000 dwt. of 








and for a time the attention of every iy who sought to 
engage tn the mining business, was exclusively turned 
towards Mecklenburgh county. ‘The eonsequence was, 
a constant search for gold was kept up in that county, 
and not unattended with success, as many very promis- 
ing veins were discovered. ‘These Mecklenburgh mines 
were the first that attracted attention; and the first that 
were examined and worked with skill and management. 
They were, of course, greatly in advance of every other 
part of the region, and the products have been greater in 
proportion to the labour, and capital, and skill that have 
been applied to them. 

In the course of the succeeding year, a very extensive 
and rich vein was discovered in Guilford county; and 
it was soon operated upon by more than one hundred 
hands, who flocked in from the country around, and re- 
ceived permission to dig there. ‘The discovery of one 
vein in a district, furnishes the means of finding others. 
The people of the neighbourhood visit it, examine the 
appearances of the ores, and other signs and indications, 
and thus in some degree are qualified to make a search 
on their own lands or elsewhere. This was the case in 
Guilford county ; the discovery of the first vein was soon 
followed by the opening of several others. ‘The same 
plan will be followed in every district, until the gold re- 
gion be explored, and the places which exhibit any 
external signs of gold be thoroughly known. About this 
time Cabarras county, which had hitherto been only con- 
sidered as productive in its washings, was ascertained to 
be a vein-mining district; and discoveries to the same 
effect were made about the same period at Lincoln. 

It is less than two years and a half ago, since gold in 
veins was first discovered in Davidson county ; it having 
previously been found only in and near the beds of rivu- 
lets and creeks. Within the last few months, veins have 


been opened in the adjoining county of Randolph.’ 


Rowan, situated between Davidson and Cabarras coun- 
ties, embraces a considerable section of the gold region, 
and contains many veins whose external appearance is 
good and promising. ‘The metal is also found in the 
streams: some few veins have also been opened in Ire- 
dell county, and are now in a course of developement. 

While progress had been thus making in opening 
veins, and in ascertaining their situations, some valuable 
discoveries of stream deposits occurred in a section of 
the state of North Carolina, hitherto not suspected to be 
within the range of the gold region. In Burke county, 
one of the most mountainous of the state, and one, two, 
or more feet under the surface, a layer of sand and 
gravel is found, varying from a few inches, sometimes to 
more than a foot, in thickness; in this layer the virgin 
gold is found, generally in small particles about the size 
of a pin’s head, and very often as large as a grain of 
corn; it is separated, and collected from the accompany- 
ing matter, by washing. Water is abundant; and the 
absence of clay and adhesive matter in the auriferous 
layer, makes the process of washing exceedingly easy. 
A number of these deposits have already been found, 
and some of them have proved to be very productive. 
It may be here mentioned, that in the adjoining county of 
Rutherford, gold in deposit has also been found; but as 
yet, not much labour has been expended in that quarter. 
One vein, which is very encouraging, has been worked 
regularly ; another vein of good expectations has been 
discovered. 

In short the veins and places of deposit are very nu- 
merous, and scattered over the whole country, with a few 
exceptions ; and the gold which is produced finds a market 
so readily, that it is difficult to give a very correct esti- 
mate of the product of mines of the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and Georgia ; but it was said to amount to 500,000 dol- 
lars in 1830, from North Carolina alone. During that 
year, nearly the whole gold coinage of the United States’ 
mint, was from native gold. The coinage was 643,105 
dollars in gold coin: of this, 125,000 was derived from 
Mexico, South America, and the West Indies; 19,000 
from Africa, 466,000 from the gold region of the United 
States, and about 33,000 from sources not ascertained. 
Of the gold of the United States above mentioned, 
24,000 may be stated to have come from Virginia, 204,000 
from North Carolina, 26,000 from South Carolina, and 
212,000 from Georgia. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that here- 
after the quantity of domestic gold that will be received 
at the mint, will bear a less proportion to the whole 
amount found, than has been the case heretofore; the 
reason is this: hitherto, Philadelphia may be saitl to 
have been nearly the only market for the article; gold- 
smiths and merchants at New York, and other cities in 
the Union, were unacquainted with it; and therefore 





for fear of deception, dealt but little int; this occasion- 
ed the greater part of the gold to be taken to Philadel- 
phia, where, if not sold to the goldsmiths or merchants, 
it was deposited in the mint ; so that at all events a por- 
tion of it always contrived to reach that establishment. 
But now the case is different: a market for the gold is 
opening in most of the cities of the United States : gold- 
smiths and jewellers, having ascertained its comparative 
purity, which is said to be greater than that of the gold 
of Mexico or the Brazils, will generally become purcha- 
sers for their own use. 

That there will be an increase in the products of the 
mines every succeeding year, admits of very little doubt, 
when the gradual enlargement of the gold region, ex- 
tending through Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia—the number of persons turning their at- 
tention the business—the mills that are now erecting in 

various places—the improvements in the mode of work- 
ing and general management, are made the subject ot 
consideration. 

The improvements in machinery have been considera- 
ble within the last two years: it is believed, however, 
that as yet they are far from being perfect. The defects 
in the present mode of extracting the gold are well 
known to those most extensively engaged in the busi- 
ness; and some of the miners, even at this time, are 
turning their attention towards the introduction of other 
methods, promising more economy and greater results. 
Grinding the ore in water with the vertical stone, which 
is the method practised in Chili, is now the process most 
generally used; but the liabilities of the vertical, or 
Chilian mill, to become disordered—the waste of gold 
and quicksilver—the irregularity of results from the 
same ores—the want of proper checks on the workmen, 
together with minor objections, will probably, in a few 
years more, cause these mills to be in a great measure 
discontinued, except in small establishments, and for 
certain classes of ores in the larger ones. 

The auriferious veins of North Carolina and Virginia 
have not yet been sufficiently developed. As yet not a 
single shait in the whole range of country (except at the 
Charlotte mine, near a small town of that name, worked 
under the direction of the Chevalier de Rivafinoli) has 
been carried down to the depth of a hundred feet. Se- 





-|venty to eighty feet is the greatest depth yet attained ; 


and thirty feet is more than an average on the main ex- 
cavation: as far, however, as these experiments have gone, 
they furnishnoreasontodoubtthe durability of the mines ; 
for thus far, the well-defined veins not only retain their 
first size, but, in many cases, become larger, and more 
often than otherwise, improve in richness. This cir- 
cumstance has given rise to an idea among the common 
workmen, that the vein grows richer about the time it 
reaches water. On the whole, when it is considered, that 
in Mexico, Saxony, and other great mining districts, 
veins have been successfully followed downwards more 
than 2500 feet ; the probability that the veins in the Uni- 
ted States will improve, is at least, as great as that they 
will become poorer. 

Nor is it in the nature of things, that any considera- 
ble portion of the whole number of veins existing 
there, much less all of them, have already been disco- 

vered. 

The usual way that discoveries are made, is to take 
some of the earth or gravel lying on the top of the rocks, 
and wash it inan iron pan. If any fine particles of gold 
are found, the vein is known to be auriferous, and its 
degree of richness and value is judged of by a variety 
of circumstances. This fine gold without doubt comes 
out of the vein, the top of which had been disintegrated, 
and fallen to pieces. There are many bold veins in 
every district, the tops of which show no gold, whilst 
other indicating substances are abundant. The proba- 
bility is, that of some them at a greater depth may 
prove highly auriferous. 

Reviewing all that has been said on the subject, it will 
be seen that the whole business is yet in its infancy ; and 
the only cause for wonder is, that so much has been 
done in so short a time. Ignorance and prejudice were 
to be overcome, and ridicule was liberally bestowed on 
the few who engaged in the business. 

If the work proceed as rapidly for some years to come 
as it has for the three yoars past, the changes in the ap- 
pearance of things will become very striking. There 
are some persons of intelligence, mostly however at a 
distance, who seem to apprehend that the mines of the 
United States will produce consequences similar to those 
that followed to Spain and her colonies from the discovery 
of the mines of South America and Mexico. Without 
stopping to inquire how far these consequences were oc- 
casioned by the mines of the new world, it may be re- 
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marked with truth, that no sort of analogy is to be 
found in the condition and circumstances of the two 
countries ; and that neither the statesman nor the philo- 
sopher need anticipate that the results will be similar. 

That great effects will be produced is beyond ques- 
tiou ; and these will show themselves in the increasing 
prosperity of the country. Among the advantages 
that will follow from the developement of the mines, 
is the encouragement they give to agriculture, in the 
withdrawal! of some of its surplus labour, and giving 
it new employment. They will create home markets 
for the surplus products of the farmer; and this will 
encourage him to improve his farm, aud increase the 
productiveness of his lands. As yet, this influence 
has not been much felt; but a close observer may see 
that the improvement has commenced, though it will 
not be generally perceptible until the division of Jabour 
more fully takes place between the farmer and the 
miner. Mining and farming are two very different 
pursuits; and farmers will soon see that it is prudent 
for them to stick to the plough, and sell or let the aurife- 
rous veins to the miner. 

An important change will also take place (at a very 
distant period) in the staples of the gold country ; cotton 
will be less and less cultivated in the mining districts; 
while the bread stuff, farinaceous, succulent vegetables— 
and stock, will claim the chief attention. This change 
in the staples of the agriculturist, will in itself produce 
important results. The opening of the mines, and the 
prospect of profitable employment, will in some degree 
check that spirit of emigration which has been carrying 
off so many enterprising and useful citizens, and will 
bring into the country men of wealth, intelligence, busi- 
ness habits, and general enterprise. 

The opening of the mines has been attended with one 
primary and bad effect; that of creating a mania for 
speculation. The usually attendant failures and mishaps 
will co-operate with other causes, to throw the mines 
into the hands of a distinct class of men, who, having a 
knowledge of the business, and having capital at com- 
mand, will eventually conduct all the mining operations 
in the country. 

Whether the effects be good or bad, their influence 
will not be confined to North Carolina. It will be felt in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia—the pe “ople in 
the upper parts of these states having far more interest 
in the mines than is generally supposed. 

When the cheapness of obtaining the timber neces- 
sary for machinery, the certainty of labour, and the se- 
curity of property under such a government as that of the 
United States, are deeply considered ; these mines might 
be far more worth the attention of an English company 
than many a scheme in which English capital is already 
embarked. Applications to government for charters will 
most probably be more numerous in every succeeding 
year. The capital required to form a company would 
not, I was informed, exceed 40,000/. or 50,000/. 

—<>—— 

No one can visit the United States without hearing of 
President Jackson’s celebrated “ veto” on internal im- 
provements, and every disinterested individual would, I 
humbly think, be ready to admit that the sentiments it 
contains are just and valuable, because they display a 
solid attachment to the letter of the constitution. By 
the articles of the constitution, the powers of the federal 
government, with reference to its expenditure of the na- 
tional funds upon internal improvements in the Union, 
are confined to the establishment of post- offices and post- 
roads. On the 27th May, 1830, in the firm persuasion 
that the words “ post- -roads” could apply only to those 
which might prove of general benefit to the citizens of 
the Union, and not to those which conferred an advan- 
tage only upon the inhabitants of any particular state, a 
bill entitled “* An Act authorising a subscription of stock 
in the Maysville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington 
turnpike road Company,” was returned by the president 
to the house of representatives, without having received 
his signature. In the veto by which it was accom- 
panied, he shows that “ grants for internal improvements 
from the national treasury, have been ‘nade professedly 
under the control of the general principle, that the works 
which might be thus aided should be of a general, not 
local—national, nor state character ; and that a disregard 
of this distinction would of necessity lead to the subver- 
sion of the federal system. The road in question had|}t 
no regard to any general system of improvements, and 
was exclusively without the limits of the state; starting 
ata point on the Ohio river, and running out sixty miles 
to an interior town, and even as far as that state was 
concerned, of partial, not general advantage.” In an- 


other part of the veto he adds, “ that if it be the desire 





of the people, that the agency of the federal government 
should be confined to the appropriation of money in 
aid of such undertakings in virtue of state authority; 
then the occasion, the manner, and the extent of the ap- 
propriations, should be made the subject of constitutional 
regulation.” In about three years, the national debt of 
the United States will be paid off, and the government 


will find itself in the possession of a surplus revenue of 


ten or twelve millions of dollars. ‘To divide it amongst 
the states would be unconstitutional, because it will ren- 
der the states too dependent on the favour of the fede- 
ral government; and as it is collected chiefly by means 


of the tariff, it cannot cease to exist so long as the tariff 


remains in force. 

Without a limited and defining authority, arising 
from a constitutional adjustment of this power of distri- 
bution upon equitable principles, it is beyond a doubt 
that neither Mr. Clay, nor any other person who may 
be president, could give any thing like universal satis- 
faction amid the “ scramble for appropriations,’—as 
the veto has it,—which could not but ensue upon the 
conflicting and uncontrollable variety of interest that is 
annually increasing in the American community. 

amma 

The progress of reform in England, and in Europe 
generally, is watched with the most intense interest by 
the Americans. A deep feeling of regard and sympa- 
thy for the mother country, as they term it, is still gene- 
ral, and I think increasing ; and though most of the 
Americans believe their own country is the first in the 
world, they are still reasonable enough to assign to 
Great Britain the second place in the scale of 
nations. ‘Those airs which it must be admitted so 
frequently render an Englishman ridiculous, when 
travelling on the old continent, would be entirely thrown 
away in the United States. All pretensions to import- 
ance are disregarded, even without being canvassed, as 
they might be in Europe ; but so long as an Englishman 
behaves with propricty, the Americans will entertain 
more respect for his name and character, than they care 
to avow openly. They wish us well through our troubles, 
and watch with sincere pity what they consider to be the 
approaching downfal of our constitution: but at the 
same time their national vanity receives something very 
like gratification from the be lief, that we shall be forced 
to adopt a form of government similar to their own. 
That the American form of government is admirably 
adapted to a new country, that that country has astonish- 
ing resources, and that the Americans lose no time in 
making the most of them, (I speak of America as a 
country, not of the Union, for America must thrive 
come what will to the government,) that it has thriven 
under its institutions, and i is at present enjoying an ex- 
emption from many evils incidental to older countries, 
it would be an absurdity to deny. But the natural 
eauses of prosperity which the Americansso pre-eminent- |‘ 
ly enjoy, must not be mistaken, as they most fondly and 
frequently are, for the positive effects, and little more 
than the positive effects, of a good government, however 
good and well adapted that government may be. The 
American constitution has never been tried. That it 
was nearly a bankrupt at the close of the last war, was a 
trial of the resources of the country, not of its institutions. 
Forty years is no time to test the strength of a govern- 
ment like that of the United States, when civilization is ex- 
tended over so small a proportion of them. The good 
is perceived at present; the evils are latent, and com- 
paratively little felt. But there are among the intitutions 
of the Union the seeds of discord and confusion, whose 
growth is only stifled by the bustle of commercial pur- 


‘/suits, and that panacea for every political disease, a fine 


country, abounding in resources, and of small popula- 
tion in comparison to its extent. It is possible that the 
mischief will not be felt, so long as there is no real mo- 
tive for disaffection: so long in fact as the people are 
not in want, which may not be the case while ground 
yet remains to be cultivated. 

In Eng!and and America universal suffrage would 
be alike only in name. In America it is true, that al- 
most every one can vote; but then it is equally true, 
that excepting in the larger cities in which may be al- 
ways found, even in America, a certain proportion of 
persons without any ostensible means of getting a 
livelihood, every one has at least a prospective cer- 
tainty of the acquisition of property. The poor, 
comparatively speaking, are so few, that universal suf- 
frage is, at present, but a mere hydra in embryo. 
Were the present course of improvement to proceed 
without interruption, from what the political econo- 
mists call the disturbing causes,—were luxury to be 
kept at a distance, and a forced equality and content- 





ment to be preserved by a strong and universal exer- 
tion of the democratic principle,—it would be demen- 
strable, that the American constitution would last for 
centuries; or in other words, till the country became so 
thickly peopled as to be subject to the « vils resulting 
to England, and the other dynasties of Europe. Ifa 
democracy be essentially the best form of government, 

it would follow that a surplus population, that unhap- 
py proof of its excellence, would but be called the soon- 
er into existence. Then will come the real moment of 
trial, whether a democracy can exist under the pres- 
sure of want—whether those that have any thing to 
ose, would not be at the mercy of those ‘that have 
not—whether an equality of condition would not be 
considered as conferring a title to a co: nmunity of 
goods—whether, when such a state of things is appre- 

hended, a standing armed force, be it called by what 
name it may, would not be necessary, not to repress 
foreign invasion, but to put down domestic commo- 
tions—whether taxes must not be levied for its sup- 
port—and whether those taxes would not be found ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. In an article in the American 
Quarterly Review, (July 1831,) evidently written in a 
wantonness of spirit that savours of ambition, or dis- 
appointment, or of both, and in which we are kindly 
told the easiest road to ruin, it is remarked that “our 





forefathers were habituated to the European system, 
but they built up the republican colonies with infinite 
ease.” But may it not be here remarked, that as it is 
the boast, and justly the boast, of the Americans, and 
of the New Englanders in particular, that the tone of 
liberty which pervades their institutions is derived 
through the blood of the Puritans, who did build up 
the colonies with infinite ease, and whose descendants 
are sul living; so it must not be forgotton that the 
Hampdens, the Hazelrigs, the Cromwells, and others, 
who were prevented from emb: irking for America by 
the order of their obstinate and ill-fated monarch, 
were men of the same opinions as the “ forefathers” 





mentioned above; that they did remain behind—that 
they did fight against the monarchy of England—that 
they did obtain the victory—that they did enjoy the 
asc endancy to their hearts’ contentmand that the y did 
establish a commonwealth in England, not to flourish 
for ever as an example to the world, but to be over- 
thrown by a military force, which brought back the 
son of the last king amid the acclamations of every 
rank of society. j 

Supposing the blood to be shed, and the horrors to 
be passed through, that must be shed and passed 
throuvh before the experiment of a commonwealth 
could be again tried in England, is it possibie that it 
could exist, situated as Great Britain is with reference 
to the other powers of Europe, without an une mploy- 
ed standing army? and then again, is it possible that 
it could exist with one? Where in the annals of the 
world can the compatibility of the one and the other 
be pointed to? England is but paying the penalty 
necessarily consequent cn her career of prosperity. 
Her constitution can no more be blamed for the exist- 
ence of a standing army, than for a superabundant 
population, or the enormous size of London. 

By what then is it probable that the career of the 
Union will be disturbed? Are not wealth and luxury 
to have their due weight? It is to the credit of the 
Americans, that individual wealth has never yet been 
employed for any unconstitutional purpose; but it is 
nevertheless true, that an aristocracy is most undeni- 
ably springing up in every city of the Union. In the 
course of time many large fortunes will be amassed, 
and opulent families will be distributed throughout 
the country. It will be but in the spirit of human na- 
ture, that a person in possession of what in common 
American would be termed “an elegant location,’ 
should wish to have upon it a better house than his 
neighbours, and that another should wish to have a 
still better; and is it to be believed that the head of a 
rich and ambitious family will be for ever, as now, re- 
strained by the voice of public opinion from doing his 
utmost to prevent a fine place from going out of his 
family. Can the inclination remain in thraldom, and 
the man be said to enjoy liberty ? Will not one exam- 
ple be followed as a precedeut by five hundred others? 
and will not an hereditary aristocracy be produced in 
this manner? 

The system of entails in England is considered by the 
Americans as highly pernicious; but their idea of its 
extent is far beyond the truth. On this head I have 





heard great ignorance displayed by them. Some think 
jthat an entailed estate cannot be destroyed at all; but 
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that an entailed estate cannot, in any case, be destroy- 
ed without the consent of the eldest son, is the more 
common error; one which is prevalent with the unini- 
tiated even in England, and is, of course, still more so 


amoug the Americans, who are but little aware that 


alienable 
an estate cannot, in any case, be rendered unalienable 
technically speak- 


or more than one generation, or, 


es in being, and twenty- 


more than a life or 


ifterwards. ‘This rule has been a favorite 








lit years 
with English lawyers, because, on the one hand, 1t 
pre vents landed property from being unavailable for 
commercial purposes for a longer period than one gen- 
eration; and, on the other, it makes reasonable allow- 
ance for the English policy of keeping up the fami- 
lie r nobility and gentry. From whence then 
does the vulgar error principally arise?) From this 
circu tunce ler the usual form of settlement, the 
father is the present enjoyment of the estate, and 
the son has the inheritance in tail in expectancy ; and 
in this ease the father and son, as soon as the latter is 
of age, may do what they please with the estate ; and 
it i ‘‘ very common arrangement for them to agree to 


a fresh settlement, which ties up the estate for 


make 
another generation. But this is only an exercise of 
their absolute power of disposal, which they might, if 


they pleased, exercise by selling the estate, or other- 
wise getting rid of it. If no fresh settlement has been 
Saag and the son outlives the father, he alone may 
do what he pleases with the estate, without asking the 
consent of his eldest son or of any other person. The 
Am«¢ little aware that there is not a noble- 


ricans are 


man’s estate in the country, with the exception of 
Blenheim, Stratifieldsay, and perhaps half a dozen 
others, where the reversion is in the crown under some 
very old grant, which could not be absolutely disposed 
of, once, at least, in every generation. ‘That there is a 
powel of making unalienable entails in Scotland, 
with irritant and resolutive clauses, as the Scotch 


lawyers have it,) where the person making them is not 


indebted at the time, is a trath which I do not con- 
ceive could have given rise to the error respecting 
those in England. 

——— 

The proceedings at the next session of congress will 
be of th utmost importance, and before this work be 
out of the press, the tariff question will probably have 
given rise to as much angry discussion as has ever been 
hear 1 within the walls of the capitol. 

The tariff, that is to say, the prince iple of effectual 
protection to domestic industry, 1s supported by about 
two-thirds of the American people. Manufactures 


sprung up during the late war, and millions of doilars 


have since been Investec in them on the faith of the 
tariff. After the conclusion of hostilities, the war du- 
ties were repealed generally ; but some of them were 
continued for the protection of domestic industry. 
This was effected in 1816, and by the influence of the 
southern votes; and, strange as it may appear, Was es- 


by the members of South Carolina; 


pecially supported 
whilst the northern members were 


not generally par- 
The southern states at that period, 
iverse to the expense of a naval establishment: 
they dis] tended to 
embroil the country in disputes with the European 


tial to the measure. 


{ 
foreign 


iked commerce, because it 


powers, and they were theretore friendly to a moderate 
tariff. In 1824, additional protection was given to 
manufactures. It was opposed by New England and 


the south, and supported by the middle and western 
states. In 1828, still further protection was given, not- 
withstanding a violent opposition from the southern 
states, who now felt the error they had been guilty of. 
The tariff question, then, is simply this. The north- 
ern states are manufacturers; the southern states are 
cotton growers. ‘The never ob- 
jected to such duties on imported foreign manufactures, 
be sufficient for the purposes of a revenue 
equal to the government expenditure ; but beyond what 
is necessary for the attainment of that object, they are 
entirely averse to the tariff, because Great Britain does 
not buy so much of their cotton as she would if her 
manufactured goods were not excluded from the mar- 
kets of the United States, by means of the protecting 
duties. The inhabitants of South Carolina are most 
violently opposed to the tariff. One-third of them 
they could, secede from the Union immedi- 


southern states have 


as would 


would, if 
ately. 

In the year 1823, 
{20,000 bales. 


the crop of cotton amounted to 
In the year 1831, the crop has been as- 


certained to be 1,070,000 bales, of which, 165,000 are 
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consumed in the home manufactories, and the remain- 
der is exported, chiefly to England. 

Certainly, if ever there was a country upon earth 
where the principles of free trade could be allowed an 
existence, that country is the states of North America, 
so long as they remain united. When we contemplate 
their unbounded resources, and their endless extent, we 
must admit that they afford scope for a species of energy 
altogether without present parallel in the old continent ; 
and it is difficult to believe, that free trade should not be 
a part of their system, not only because it would cor- 
respond with the boasted freedom of their institutions, 
but on account of the certainty of benefit they would 
ultimately derive from it. But from the entirely dif- 
ferent sources of wealth of the northern and southern 
states, there emanates a disparity of interests, which, 
with reference to the enormously increasing influence 
of the new cotton states, are, it is plain, but partially 
developed at present. ‘The settlement of disputes aris- 
ing from the differences of soil and climate, in them- 
selves uncontrollable by Jegislative interference, must 
be a subject far more difficult to grapple with, than that 
which merely relates to internal improvements, which 
may be assisted by an alteration of the constitution. 
Many Americans will probably tell you, as they have 
told me, that the Union is becoming stronger and 
stronger; they will assure you that there is a growing 
conviction, that the complaints of the southern states 
are without foundation, that their sufferings are chiefly 
imaginary, and that their citizens will, sooner or later, 
come to the same opinion; that four-fifths of all the ar- 
ticles that are taxed, either heavily or lightly, are con- 
sumed in the northern, western, and the tariff states, 
while at the same time, a home market exists for from 
150.000 to 200,000 bales of the best cotton of the south- 
ern states, at the best prices: that the party war which 
in newspapers throughout the Union, means 
nothing at all; and that, to use the quotation so well ap- 
plied by Mr. Adams in his last 4th of July oration, de- 
livered at Quincy, near Boston, * We angry lovers mean 
not half we say.” It is probable that some part of what 
is said by an American country newspaper on the sub- 
ject of party, may be nonsense; but one cannot help 
being a little sceptical, when higher authorities, and the 
proceedings of public meetings, are consulted, which, it 
we are to judge by the excitement they occasion, are 
not quite a farce, whatever county meetings may be in 
England. 


rages 


The report of the committee read at the anti-tariff 
convention, which took place at Philadelphia on the 5th 
of October, 1831, contains amongst others, the following 
strongly worded passage, speaking of “ that feeling of 
resentment which is goaded into activity by a sense of 
oppression, and embittered by the recollection, that it 
is the hand of a brother that inflicts it,” it proceeds, 
“do you doubt its existence, its nature, or degree? 
look to the character of this assembly, and the cir- 
cumstanees under which it is convened: give your 
attention to the history of the past, and be admonished 
by the novel and extraordinary spectacle which is pre- 
sented to your view—do not close your eyes altogether 
to the fact, that this assembly is without parallel in the 
annals of the government; that we are freemen, and the 
representatives of freemen, who speak to you of our 
violated rights; that we have come from different, and 
distant parts of the Union, to join in demanding their 
restoration; that a consciousness of strength is the off. 
spring of united counsel; and that our purpose is not the 
less firm, because it is announced to you peaceably, and 
in the spirit of conciliation.” The reports of the differ- 
ent committees of investigation, appointed by the oppo- 
sition or tariff convention, which commenced its sittings 
at New York on the 26th of October, had not appeared 
in print when I quitted America. 

Mr. Adams, a strong tariff man, and residing in the 
heart of the tariff states, in his last 4th of July oration. 
speaking of the doctrine of “ nullification,” which, he 
says, “contains within itself an absurdity, importing a 
pretending right of one state in this Union, by virtue of’ 
her sovereignity, to make that null and void which it 
pre-supposes to be null and void before,” proceeds, by 
saying, “that it is a principle under which the pillars of 
the Union are tottering while he is speaking.” On the 
other side, Mr. Calhoun, at the head of the anti-tariff 
party, and one of the cleverest men in America, in his 
“sentiments upon the subject of state rights and tariff,” 
says, that “ whatever diversity of opinion may exist in 
relation to the principle, or the effect on the productive 
industry of the country of the present, or any other tariff 





of protection, there are certain political consequences 

















flowing from the present which none can doubt, and all, 
must deplore. It would be in vain to attempt to con- 
ceal, that it has divided the country into two great geo- 
graphical divisions, and arrayed them against each 
other, in opinion at least if not in the interest also, 
on some of the most vital of political subjects—on its 
finance, its commerce, and its industry—subjects caleu- 
lated above all others, in the time of peace, to produce 
excitement, and in relation to which the tariff has placed 
the sections in question in deep and dangerous conflict. 
If there be any point on which the (I was going to say 
southern section, but to avoid, as far as possible, the pain- 
ful feelings such discussions are calculated to excite, I 
shall say) weaker of the two sections is unanimous, it is 
that its prosperity depends in a great measure on free 
trade, light. taxes, economical and, as far as possible, 
equal disbdfsements of the public revenue, and an un- 
shackléd industry ; leaving them to pursue whatever may 
appear most advantageous to their interests. From the 
Potomac to the Mississippi there are few indeed, how- 
ever divided on other points, who would not, if depend- 
ent on their volition, and if they regarded the interest 
of their particular section only, remove from commerce 
and interest every shackle, reduce the revenue to the 
owest point that the wants of the government fairly re- 
quired, and restrict the appropriations to the most mode- 
rate scale, consistent with the peace, the security, and 
the engagements of the public ; and who do not believe 
that the opposite system is calculated to throw on them 
an unequal burthen, to repress their prosperity, and to 
encroach on their enjoyment. On all these deeply im- 
portant measures the opposite opinion prevails, if not 
with equal unanimity, with at least a greatly prepon- 
derating majority in the other and stronger section, so 
that no two distinct nations ever entertained more op- 
posite views of policy than these two sections do on all 
the important points to which I have referred,” &c. &ce. 
“ The system,” he adds in a note, “ if continued, must 
end, not only in subjecting the industry and property 
of the weaker section to the control of the stronger, but 
in proscription and political disfranchisement. It must 
finally control elections and appointments to offices, as 
well as acts of legislation, to the great increase of the 
feelings of animosity, and of the fatal tendency to a com- 
plete alienation between the sections.” 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Calhoun appears ex- 
ceedingly reasonable. In three years the national debt 
of the United States will be paid off, and the government 
will find itself in possession of a surplus revenue of 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of dollars, chiefly arising from 
tariff duties. ‘The applications from the different states 
for its appropriation under the internal improvement 
system will be innumerable, and it will be impossible to 
grant them without adding a stimulus to old causes of 
jealousy, and giving births to new ones. ‘To adopt the 
system of dividing the money between the different 
states is admitted, on all hands, to be unconstitutional, 
not only because no such power is given by the articles 
of the constitution, but because the exercise of it would 
tend to render the individual states too dependent on the 
favour of the general government. Mr. Calhoun recom- 
mends, that the money should be left in the pockets of 
the people, and affirms that there is but one “ effectual 
cure—an honest reduction of the duties to a fair system 
of revenue, adapted to the just and constitutional wants 
of the government, and that nothing short of this will 
restore the country to peace, harmony and mutual affee- 
tion.” 

The example of good citizenship displayed by Mas- 
sachusetts during the existence of the embargo in 
1807, is now referred to as worthy of imitation by the 
southern states; a total stagnation of the trade of 
that state was the consequence of the Berlin decree, 
and the retaliatory orders in council of the British go- 
vernment; and in the opinion that the embargo was 
unconstitutional, the question was tried before the su- 
preme court of the United States, who decided in fa- 
vour ef the authority of the general government, 
Massachusetts behaved with the best grace imagin- 
able, conscious that there was no medium between 
submission and separation,—no alternative but acquj- 
escence or disunion. Her behaviour might be imite- 
ted, but under very different circumstances. In the 
case of Massachusetts, the cause of the evil was un. 
derstood ; it was external: it could be removed; or 
rather would some day cease as a matter of course; 
but with South Carolina, the disease is internal, exist- 
ing in the time of peace, increasing, and most likely, 
beyond the reach of any but a temporary remedy. 

The first intimation I had of the existence of the 
tariff was likely to have been a disagreeable one. 











